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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE great event of the week in foreign affairs has been the 
. passing, at any rate for the time, of the menace to peace. 
On Tuesday it was announced that King Nicholasof Montenegro 
had agreed unconditionally to place Scutari in the hands of the 
Powers for their disposal—in order, of course, that they may 
include it in the new Albanian State. Whether Montenegro 
is to have compensation, and if so what, has not yet been 
announced, but no doubt terms of some sort were made with 
the diplomatists of the Black Mountain. We have dealt else- 
where with the subject as a whole, but must note here that 
though the great moderation shown by Russia and the 
tendency of Austria-Humgary to act much more reasonably 
than she talks have given excellent assurances that almost any 
obstacle likely to be encountered in the way of the Powers 
will somehow or other be surmounted, the drawing of the 
Albanian frontier and the settlement of that unsettled State 
present no common difficulties. 


According to Friday’s papers the Austrian and Italian 
Ambassadors at Thursday’s conference in London submitted 
the draft of a proposed Constitution for Albania, which was 
drawn up by the two Cabinets concerned last December. The 
general stipulations are said to be that Albania is to be an 
autonoméus State under the suzerainty of the Sultan; that her 
coasts will be neutralized ; that Servia will be provided with 
commercial access to the Adriatic through Albanian terri- 
tory; that the connecting link of railway will be placed 
under the control of the Powers, with an international body of 
gendarmes specially organized to defend it ; and that a free 
harbour will be created at the sea terminus. The Powers are, 
of course, not obliged to accept this Constitution, but no doubt 
something like it will be agreed to. For ourselves, we hope 
that for the suzerainty of the Sultan, which would give 
no strength to Turkey but would be very likely a cause of 
trouble, some form of internationalization will be substituted. 


The Daily Telegraph, in its issue of Friday, states that the 
assent of all the Great Powers and also of Turkey has now 
been given to the draft treaty of peace. Though the Allies 
have not yet replied, it is believed that they will all agree 
except Greece, who is holding out till she gets more definite 
indications as to the fate of the Islands and also as to the 
Southern Albanian frontier. Though this is a difficulty, we do 
not believe it will prove insuperable. Greece is very ably led 
just now, and we are quite sure that her chief statesman does 
not want to create friction between Greece and the whole of 
the Great Powers as well as the Balkan Allies. Any one 
of the Allies who now seriously eageees a Batgas settle- 





ment would be placed not only under the political but under 
the financial ban of Europe. Everybody, for the time at any 
rate, wants a little peace and quiet. 


King Alfonso arrived in Paris on Wednesday and was very 
heartily received, although anarchists had issued manifestoes 
of protest. In the morning there was a review in front of the 
Invalides. At the Elysée, where the King had luncheon, 
M. Poincaré was given the insignia of the Spanish Order of 
the Golden Fleece. In the evening, at a banquet, speeches of 
high compliment were exchanged. The anarchists expressed 
their intention of marching in the evening on the Spanish 
Embassy, but were prevented by the police. Several arrests 
were made; among them were eleven Spaniards who had just 
arrived at the Gare Saint-Lazare. On Thursday the King 
reviewed troops in Fontainebleau forest. The Figaro has 
published a statement authorized by King Alfonso, in which 
he insisted on the common interests of France and Spain in 
Morocco, and in fact implied a closer entente between the two 
countries. The King also said: “I have long wished to make 
this journey, and because a lunatic has fired two or three 
shots at me that is no reason why I should give up the idea.” 
King Alfonso’s gallantry and light-heartedness are irresistible. 


Tuesday's Times reports the revision of the Swiss Constitu- 
tion by a Federal Referendum on Articles 69 and 31—the 
proposed alterations having been accepted by a majority of 
57,000. Asa result of this vote the Government and not the 
cantons will henceforth be enabled to deal with dangerous, 
widespread, and malignant diseases. The measure is chiefly 
aimed at tuberculosis, which is responsible for about one- 
seventh of all deaths occurring in Switzerland, but it is also 
designed to check the ravages of cancer (the mortality from 
which is higher in Switzerland than in any other country 
where trustworthy statistics are available), goitre, puerperal 
fever, and feeble-mindedness “such as wholly to incapacitate 
a person from earning a living even by mechanical work.” 
This acceptance of an important reform should be noted by 
those opponents of the Referendum who declare that the 
popular veto on legislation stops all reform. It does not, 
though no doubt it does stop reforms which the people dislike. 


On Monday, in the Commons, Mr. Dickinson moved the 
second reading of his Woman Suffrage Bill for enfranchising 
not only widows and spinsters with the household qualification, 
but also the wives of men having that qualification. The 
rejection was moved by Mr. Arnold Ward, who pointed out 
that the Bill would enfranchise about six million women. 
The public would be disgusted if the House surrendered to 
violence. The debate was languid; the House was sometimes 
almost empty; the deadening effect of the violence of the 
suffragettes was very plain to see. The interest deepened 
however, on Tuesday, when Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
delivered very able speeches from their different points of 
view. Mr. Asquith made it clear that he spoke for himself 
only, and that the Government would exert no kind of 
pressure on its followers to vote one way or the other. 


No extension of the franchise, said Mr. Asquith, had ever 
been on such a large scale as that proposed by the Dickinson 
Bill. The existing electorate had expressed no approval of it. 
Of course, the House could deal with the question if it thought 
right, but he made a most earnest appeal to it “ to think twice 
and thrice before it takes a step unprecedented in its extent 
without a full and sure conviction that it has behind it the 
deliberate and considered sanction of the community.” There 
was no question of superiority or inferiority between the 
sexes. The only question was whether our legislation would 
be more respected, our social relations improved, and our 





domestic life enriched if women had the vote. Sir Edward 
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Grey disputed the series of arguments used by anti-Suffragists, 
and particularly examined the industrial needs of women which 
would be met by the right to vote. He did not believe with 
Mr. Asquith that the relations of men and women would be 
degraded by political differences. He earnestly begged the 
House not to trifle with this question. The speech was as 
good a one in favour of woman suffrage as the friends of the 
cause could have wished, but the House rejected the second 
reading by a majority of forty-seven. Mr. Bonar Law and 
Mr. Balfour did not vote. Mr. Churchill voted against the 
Bill. It is now felt that woman suffrage is disposed of for 
the present Parliament. 


Before Parliament adjourned on Thursday till May 27th, 
Mr. Lloyd George made, to what is described as a some- 
what listless and frigid House, a statement on the new 
land policy which the Government are considering. He laid 
stress upon the deplorable condition of the agricultural 
labourer in many places, and the extraordinary phenomenon 
that the conditions are often worse in the counties which lie 
nearest to some of the great markets. True to his tempera- 
ment and record as the great political quack doctor, he assured 
the House that he had a get-well-quick remedy for the patient 
if only he were allowed to prescribe it. “I am sure it is 
possible, by means which I am not in a position at the present 
time to outline, to divert the stream of migration, and to get 
the surplus population in the towns to the land.” Mr. Lloyd 
George then hinted, by an appeal for co-operation between all 
parties, that Limehouse acid was not one of the ingredients 
of the new dose. There was to be no attacking or even 
criticising of any class, because all had done their duty 
according to their lights. The Government had all the facts, 
and he hoped the report—that is, of course, the report of his 
private Land Commission—would not be prejudged before it 
was seen. 


This means that the attempt to get up a case against 
the landlords as ruthless and profligate feudal tyrants, after 
the manner of Mr. Booth’s attack on Sir John Ramsden, 
which was fathered by the Daily News, has proved, as of 
course every sane man knew it must, to be a hopeless failure, 
and that Mr. Lloyd George and his friends mean to fall back 
on the other line of attack and to declare that the landlords 
are well-meaning incompetents, and that the State must step 
in with a large box of Socialistic pills. Though we are shy 
of quack remedies, it must not be supposed that we do not 
realize that there are many evils to be encountered in our 
rural districts. The greatest of all is the dearth of cheap 
cottages and the apparent inability to supply more at rents 
which the labourers can pay. We suppose we shall be thought 
to be hopelessly incompetent if we suggest that one of the 
most effective ways for meeting this difficulty is to make use 
of every possible means for cheapening construction, whether 
by providing cheap capital or cheap materials. Yet in our 
our opinion the £150 cottage still holds the field as the 
ideal. 


It was announced at the end of last week that the Prince of 
Wales is to spend another year in residence at Magdalen, 
Oxford. The Times says it is understood that this decision 
“has given much satisfaction tothe Prince himself.” We can 
well believe it; and we are sure that the satisfaction will be 
shared by the whole country. It is the frequent misfortune 
of Royal persons who see many sides of life to see none 
thoroughly. We hoped that the Prince of Wales would be 
able to stay longer than he actually did in the Navy. But 
a second year at Oxford will serve much the same purpose, 
At the end of two years the Prince will be truly an Oxford 
man, not merely an august passer through. The Royal Family 
of previous generations would probably have thought that this 
was precisely the result that ought to be avoided in the training 
ofa Prince. But the King and Queen think differently. We 
are certain that there is only one feeling through the nation 
on this subject, and that is admiration for the splendid 
common-sense of the King and Queen in the management 
of the Prince of Wales’s education. 


At the Mansion House on Monday the Lord Mayor presided 
over a meeting organized by the Aerial Defence Committee of 
the Navy League. Admiral Sir Edward Seymour moved the 
first resolution, that it was absolutely necessary for Britain to 
achieve complete security against attack in the air. When 
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Naval officers, he said, supported a motion like that it showed 
that they believed that the Navy did not of itself provide 
complete protection. Admiral Sir John Hopkins seconded 
the resolution. The next resolution, moved by the Duke of 
Argyll, declared that Britain ought to have an ample margin 
in aircraft over the next strongest naval Power. He pointed 
out that even if the number of aeroplanes was enough we were 
almost entirely without dirigibles. Throughout all the 
speeches there was a deep conviction that we were playing a 
very dangerous waiting game, and that we might only too 
easily be caught napping. Finally it was decided to form a 
National Aeronautical Defence Association to arouse and 
instruct public opinion. 


On Friday week seven women and two men, who had been 
arrested as a result of the police raid on the headquarters of 
the Women’s Social and Political Union, were brought before 
the magistrate at Bow Street. Among the women prisoners 
were Mrs. Drummond and Miss Annie Kenney. One of 
the men was Mr. E. G. Clayton, described as a scientific 
chemist. A paper containing “ Various Suggestions” for 
the destruction of property, which was among the docu- 
ments seized, was read in court. There were proposals 
for simultaneously smashing fire alarms, for burning down 
timber yards, and for setting fire to Government offices. On 
Monday the hearing of the charge was continued. A letter 
addressed to Mrs. Drummond was read which referred to a 
scheme for doing damage to a dockyard to the extent of 
£20,000. The estimated cost of the material (probably fuel 
or bombs) and the services of two men was £20. On 
Thursday the evidence was continued. Among the documents 
produced was a proposal for sending a woman shorthand-typist 
to apply for a position on the typewriting staff in the House 
of Lords. In that way there would be someone who could 
pass the police without being suspected. Particulars were 
also given of a new branch of the Society called the “ Young 
Hot Bloods,” members of which were to be unmarried and to 
be prepared to undertake any militant action. The further 
hearing of the case has been adjourned till Tuesday. 


An abominably wicked attempt, which is attributed to 
militant suffragists, to wreck part of St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
discovered on Wednesday morning at eight o’clock. A bomb, 
of which the clock-work mechanism was still ticking, was 
found under the Bishop's throne, between the High Altar and 
the Choir. Apparently the lever of the mechanism had been 
turned the wrong way. The bomb was placed in water, and 
on examination was seen to be of a most powerful type 
although small. If it had exploded the damage done must 
have been irreparable. The throne under which it was placed 
isthe work of Grinling Gibbons, and the choir stalls were 
designed by him. Near the throne, in front of the High Altar, 
are the candelabra of Benedetto da Rovezzano which were 
wrought for the tomb of Henry VILI. The magnificent organ 
would also probably have been damaged. 


The following paragraph appeared under the heading of 
“ Political Notes” in Thursday’s Times :— 


“From the course of events in the early stages of the Marconi 
business it would seem that Ministers were unaware that rumours 
were in existence about them. The rumours appeared in pub- 
lications which the Government considered obscure. It seems 
just as well, therefore, to announce here and now, in a newspaper 
which is known to be perused by members of Parliament, that 
very circumstantial, detailed ramours are being spread with regard 
to oil contracts for the Navy, and that allegations are being made 
of personal connexions of Ministers and others with would-be 
contractors. Very prominent names are being busily circulated 
throughout the country—and, as before, the rumours began in the 
City. Those who have heard this gossip in political circles feel 
that the Government would be well advised, in the case of any 
pending oil contracts, to take the House of Commons fully into 
their confidence from the first, giving full particulars of the various 
interests concerned, in order that suspicion and exaggeration may 
be avoided from the outset.” 


That is thoroughly sound advice. In thisconnexion we may 
quote the following sentences from a leading article which 
appeared in these columns five weeks ago—on April 5th :— 

“Though perhaps it may open us to the accusation of unctuous 
rectitude, we wish to say a word in season about oil. Undoubtedly 
this problem of the use of oil is going to be one of the questions 
of the future. That being so, no Cabinet Minister, and no man 
who expects to be a Cabinet Minister, no naval officer, and no civil 





servant likely to have to advise on or to deal with the question, 
should have anything to do with oil shares or with Steck Exchange 
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a 
: il, whether in this country or in 
—— peony aan gediien of public trust, that is, 
any look ahead and remember that if oil is adopted for the Navy 
ae will, for the time at any rate, be a tremendous boom in oil 
and oil shares. Therefore * Ware oil’ must be the word for all 
liticians, for all persons directly or indirectly connected with the 
Fovernment, and aleo for all who desire to guide public opinion on 
this matter.” we 
The “oil” crisis has, we confess, come into practical politics 
rather sooner than we expected, but that is no subject for 
regret. If those who are weak and are also exposed to 
pecuniary temptations in the matter—and the temptations 
will be very heavy—are warned in time as to what will happen 
if they yield and as to the impossibility of concealment, they 
will be strengthened to stand firm, and warned they clearly 
are by the danger signal hoisted in the paragraph in Thurs- 
day's “ Political Notes.” The Times has done a very great 
public service, and we congratulate our contemporary most 
warmly on its action. One of the chief uses, perhaps the chief 
use, of a newspaper is to act as a public watch-dog and to 
make the country realize coming dangers. 


We are very glad to see that Sir William Lever has 
renewed his generous offer to the nation of the twenty-eight 
years’ lease of Stafford House. The offer originally made 
last December was withdrawn in March, in consequence of 
questions put in the House which Sir William Lever held to 
suggest that he had been actuated by mercenary and 
improper motives in making his proposal. In consequence of 
representations made by the Prime Minister, Sir William 
Lever has reconsidered his decision and renewed the offer, 
which has been gratefully accepted by the Government. In 
conveying his thanks, Mr. Asquith approves of Sir William 
Lever’s suggestions that Stafford House might be used to 
house the collections of the London Museum, now temporarily 
installed at Kensington Palace, and that some of the rooms 
might be utilized for the entertainment by the Government 
of distinguished visitors to London. The central position and 
fine rooms of Stafford House render it highly suitable for the 
purposes indicated, but we hope that the London Museum 
will not be concentrated in one building. A certain amount 
of decentralization is desirable in order that the collections 
may be exhibited in the most appropriate surroundings. 





On Wednesday the Marconi Committee received the report 
of the expert accountant who, with the Chairman, had been 
through the pass-books of the two Ministers. The report 
showed that the pass-books contain no evidence of any other 
transactions on the Stock Exchange than those set forth by 
Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George. The Committee 
next listened to a long statement read by Mr. Marconi to 
prove that he had not been guilty of any conduct worthy of 
censure. His desire to make this statement was most natural 
and proper, but as no one had ever accused him of any 
malpractices the statement can hardly be described as of 
general public interest. The Marconi Committee has now 
adjourned till Parliament reassembles. During the recess it is 
understood that the interim report on the action of Ministers 
will be drafted for the immediate consideration of the 
Committee as a whole. 








In his speech at the annual demonstration of the Primrose 
League at the Albert Hall on Friday week Lord Curzon 
referred to the Marconi affair. The prudence and candour, 
as wellas the honour, of public men were a precious possession 
of the nation. It was only because the reputation of 
Ministers was regarded as a joint asset of both political 
parties that we had been able to build up the standard of 
public conduct which was a model for the world. If 
“ordinary cireumspection ” had been shown by the Ministers 
who had permitted themselves an investment in American 
Marconi shares, if the House of Commons had been “ treated 
with candour and sincerity” last October, then we should 
have been spared the scandal of the long and infructuous pro- 
ceedings of the Marconi Committee. Lord Curzon hoped that 
the House of Commons would re-establish by resolution, in 
language which no one could misinterpret, the most rigid and 
scrupulous standard of conduct. We earnestly hope that 
such a resolution will be the outcome of the Marconi inquiry. 
If the Government use their party majority to declare in 
effect that the Ministers who speculated did nothing indis- 
creet, indelicate, or unbecoming, they will have done a most 








grievous injury to our public life. They will have done i 
with their eyes open, and posterity will know how to judge 
them. 


The installation of the Duke of Northumberland as Chan- 
cellor of Durham University on Saturday opened a new 
chapter in the history of the foundation, this being the first 
time that the Chancellorship has been separated from the 
Deanery under the new Act. Honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on the Prime Minister, Lord Curzon, Lord Haldane, 
Lord Rayleigh, Professor Vinogradoff, Sir J. J. Thomson, Sir 
William Crookes, and others, and the Dean of Durham 
preached an extremely interesting sermon at the thanks- 
giving service in the Cathedral. Durbam, he observed, shared 
with Oxford and Cambridge an ecclesiastical origin and a 
local situation of great and arresting interest. Like them, 
too, but somewhat later, it was in transition from the relative 
simplicity of the earlier educational system to the manifold- 
ness and manysidedness of the modern University. But it 
had one advantage which they did not possess: it combined 
in its two centres (Durham and Newcastle) the quiet and 
learned leisure of a cathedral city and the vigorous exacting 
life of a great mercantile centre. 


The London County Council decided without discussion on 
Tuesday to act on the recommendation of the General 
Purposes Committee and seek from Parliament authority 
to subscribe £30,000 towards the purchase of the Crystal 
Palace and grounds, At the last meeting it was mentioned 
that the General Purposes Committee had rescinded a 
previous recommendation to contribute £50,000 to this end. 
On Tuesday Sir John Benn, the Progressive leader, observed 
that the part taken by Lord Plymouth would ever be grate- 
fully remembered by the people of London. But for him the 
whole thing must have gone by the board, and the Progressive 
members would cordially join hands with the dominating 
party in voting the money. As matters now stand Lord 
Plymouth is ready to convey the property to trustees—either 
national, or municipal, or both—for the price at which he 
bought it, and the London County Council is evidently 
prepared to co-operate with the Lord Mayor in his efforts to 
raise the fund for its acquisition. Of Lord Plymouth’s public 
spirit it would be difficult to speak too highly. 


An appeal case of the utmost importance was decided in 
the House of Lords on Monday. The petitioner in a nullity 
suit, which the judge had ordered to be heard in camera, had 
after judgment in her favour sent transcripts of the full short- 
hand evidence to members of her husband’s family. A motion 
was made on his behalf to commit the petitioner and her 
solicitor to prison for contempt of court. Mr. Justice Bargrave 
Deane held that the contempt was proved, but on the grounds 
that they had acted in ignorance, made no order on the 
motion except that they should pay the costs. They went to 
the Court of Appeal, which confirmed the judge’s decision in 
a full court by four to two, and then carried the case to the 
Lords, who unanimously reversed the decision on the ground 
that the judge had no power to close his court except in certain 
specified cases, to which nullity suits did not belong. 


In a very able judgment Lord Shaw emphasized the dangers 
involved in the unwarranted encroachment of the courts on 
the rights. safety and freedom of citizens by violating the 
principle of the open administration of justice. It was in 
accordance neither with the position of the old Ecclesiastical 
Courts nor the provisions of the Act of 1857. The case in 
question did not fall within any of the exceptions to the rule 
prescribing publicity, viz., suits affecting wards, lunacy pro- 
ceedings, and cases where secrecy was of the essence of the 
cause. It further attempted to enforce an injunction of 
perpetual silence for which there was no legal sanction. 
Lord Shaw not only maintained that the judge had acted 
ultra vires but expressed great satisfaction that the law was 
what he (Lord Shaw) had stated it to be. Otherwise an easy 
way would be open for judges to remove their proceedings 
from the light and to silence for ever the voice of the critic 
and hide the knowledge of the truth. Such an impairment of 
right would be intolerable in a free country, and he did not 
think it had any warrant in our law. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 percent. April 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 75,°,—Friday week 74). 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CIVIL FORTITUDE. 


WwW do not wonder at the reception which Lord 
Roberts had at Glasgow. His speech was very 
simple, very characteristic, and extraordinarily moving. 
No one who heard it and who did not go with the intention 
of misunderstanding it could have failed to realize its 
meaning. It showed what are the aims of the National 
Service League, and of those who, like ourselves, are work- 
ing with Lord Roberts, and showed also what are not our 
aims and demands. 

We are not asking for conscription, but for universal 
training and universal service. 

We are not asking for a system like that on which the 
great Continental armies are trained and maintained, a 
system of three years in barracks and with the colours. 

We are not asking to uncitizenize young men and turn 
them against their will into professional soldiers—men 
who, whatever may be the virtues of that profession, and 
they are many, stand apart from the ordinary life of their 
country. 

We are not asking for anything which would place 
the soldier above the civilian. 

We are not asking the working classes to undergo a 
discipline and a training which we are not insisting that the 
rich and the leisured classes should bear side by side with 
them. 

We are not asking that the rich men should be officers and 
have all the honours and emoluments of military rank, and 
the poor should be privates, and have all the labour and 
discomforts. 

What we are asking for is a system of universal military 
training and service on the Swiss model, that is, on an 
absolutely democratic, national, and universal basis. We 
are only proposing to compel men to do what is done 
cheerfully by the young Switzer. We are merely in- 
sisting that every man in this country who is not 
debarred from that right—for it isas much aright as it is a 
duty—by ilf health should learn how to defend his country 
effectively, and, in addition, should undertake a short period 
of service at home which would make the country abso- 
lutely secure from invasion, and further would enable a 
young man, if he offered himself willingly and without 
compulsion for oversea service at a great national crisis, to 
make his tender of service to the Motherland worth 
having and not a pathetically empty gift. During the 
crisis of the South African War there were literally 
hundreds of thousands of young men who were willing 
and eager to go to the aid of the Motherland, and to serve her 
oversea, if need be, with their life’s blood. But they had the 
shame and humiliation of feeling that the offer they made 
was really worthless. She wanted men who could shoot 
and who knew the duties of a soldier, and so could be used 
on the instant—who would at once fit into the organization 
of war. But this, the only thing she then wanted, they 
could not offer her, for the State by neglecting to give 
them a training in arms had failed to make them full 
citizens. It was asif in its urgent need the nation had 
called for so many thousand men who could read and write 
and cipher, and the people in reply had sadly to confess 
that they could not meet the call because the Government 
had never taken the trouble to educate them. We 
propose to take this shame away, so that if the need come 
the nation could call upon a million men in arms to defend 
these shores, and further could know that if men were 
wanted to defend the Empire and its interests oversea, the 
young men who offered themselves would be able to make 
a gift worth accepting. 

Let us remember in this context that in a very true and 
exact sense we already have National Service as part of 
the law of the land. Though the fact is generally denied 
by those strange descendants of our fighting Puritans— 
the men who claim the liberty of the subject not to defend 
his country from foreign invasion—the law of the land, the 
common law of England, gives to the Sovereign, i.e., the 
Government, the most absolute and complete power to call 
upon every male citizen to join in resisting the King’s 
enemies who have landed on these shores. Every one of 
us—there is no limit of age—may be called upon to expel 
the invader, and may be compelled to carry out this work 
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under the conditions which the Government impose. Wa 
are not merely liable to serve at our own homes and 
in our own counties, but anywhere within the United 
Kingdom. If we refuse to obey this summons we are 
guilty of felony and must endure the punishment of 
felons. The duty of military service within the 
country, though not of course oversea, is absolute and 
unavoidable for all Englishmen under the common law 
and unless we are mistaken, under the prerogative of 
the Crown, the Government in Scotland and Ireland have 
similar rights to those conferred by the common law of 
England. And here we may note that it was under these 
common-law powers, and not under any special statute 
or express words in the Federal Constitution, that Abraham 
Lincoln imposed compulsory service during the civil war 
upon the Northern States, and that the Southern States 
imposed it upon their population. The common law of 
England, as Chief Justice Marshall laid down, is part of 
the law of the United States, and the common law con- 
ferred the “ war powers ” on the President which he used 
so extensively. Congress no doubt regulated the applica- 
tion of the compulsory powers, but unless we are greatly 
mistaken the basis of “ the draft” was the common law. 

But though the common law places on every Englishman 
the obligation, on pain of felony, of obeying the summons 
of the sovereign to resist the King’s enemies, it unfor- 
tunately has forgotten to supply our youths with any train- 
ing for carrying out their common-law obligations. It is 
easy to see how this has happened. Im old days little 
more was wanted to make a soldier than strong arms and 
legs. The State had only to put a spear and a shield into 
a man’s hands and he was a warrior. Now, however, to 
make his strong arms and legs of any use he must be 
trained, and next, as war now falls like a thunderbolt, he 
must be trained in peace time and when no war is in con- 
templation if he is to be of any use when war comes. 
Therefore, as we have said above, what the National Service 
Teague is asking is that men should receive at the hands 
of the State the training which will enable them to carry 
out their common-law duties to the State. Translated 
into specific language, this means that the National 
Service League asks that every man suould be required 
to join the present and existing Territorial force when 
he is between the ages of seventeen and eighteen and 
that he should remain a Territorial for four years and 
afterwards in the Reserve, and finally that, in order to 
make his service effective, he should receive a thorough 
grounding in the military art by a four months’ recruit 
training, during which training he should, when necessary, 
be maintained at the cost of the State. This is the full tale 
of this supposed tremendousand tyrannical revolution which 
the National Service League is alleged to be fomenting ! 

We wish we had space to deal by quotation with Lord 
Roberts’s admirable speech. We must, however, be con- 
tent to leave that to our readers, confident that if they 
read it they will realize how gross and unjust have been 
the parodies of his proposals ” forth by his opponents. 
We wish, too, that we had space to point out how 
greatly facilitated the work of national defence will be 
when we make national training and service compulsory, and 
to show, as can be shown conclusively, that the so-called 
compulsion would not mean dragging unwilling youths to 

rform a service which they detest, or which is detestable in 
itself, but rather would set our youths free to do what the 
vast majority of them would greatly like to do, and would 
benefit beyond all belief by the doing. At present they 
are too often caught in a tangle of prohibitions, negations, 
and dubitations set going by parents and employers, which 
would be cut through by the clean blade of compulsion. 
Discussion of these matters, however, must be left for 
another occasion; but before we leave the subject we 
must point out that the demand of the National Service 
League for universal training and universal home service 
in the Territorial Army has never been met fairly and 
openly, but only by sophistry and subterfuge, by false 
analogies, by misleading rhetoric about militarism and 
the rights of the subject, and by undemocratic twaddle 
about so-called democratic principles. 

To the persons who use these arguments we would put 
one question: “If you really believe that the majority of 
the people of this country are skulkers and want to evade 
the duties of full citizenship in the way of national defence, 
and if you really hold that they will never do themselves 
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what they can hire somebody else to do for them, and finally, 
if you believe that the people of this country will never stand 
compulsory training and compulsory home service, why do 
vou not have the courage of your opinion and propose that 
any Bill for universal training and service which may be 
passed by Parliament shall, before it 1s put into operation, 
be submitted to the people with the simple question: * Will 
you have this law put into operation or will you not ?’” 

Such a test would settle once and for all the question 
whether the people of this country do or do not 
recard with horror and detestation the idea of universal 
training in arms to complete the education of the citizen. 
Such a demand for a direct appeal to the people could not 
and would not be refused by those who, like ourselves, 
demand universal training. It would allow the voters 
to say for themselves whether they will make the defence 
of these islands absolute and complete, or whether they 
will refuse the full training in citizenship which should 
belong to free men. For ourselves we are certain what 
would be the answer of the country if an Act for universal 
training and universal service were submitted to a 
poll. We are also certain that those who talk so loudly 
about the policy of Lord Roberts and the National Service 
League being undemocratic will never dare to ask that 
it shall be submitted to the popular vote. In truth the 
resistance offered to the policy of the National Service 
League is the resistance of a minority and not of a 
majority of the people. The ordinary Englishman, in 
Shakespeare’s words, does not “ beara base mind.” He 
knows that “no man is too good to serve his prince,” i.e., 
his country, and that if need be “ we owe God a death.” 

The men who think that national defence ought to be 
hired and that what the young Switzer does for his 
country is not a noble thing but something to be scorned 
and rejected, are a minority, but still a minority powerful 
ang dexterous—mer who know how to use all the forms 
of representative government and all the arts of the 
politician, the wirepuller, and the political “boss” to 
prevent a true, plain, and direct decision being given by 
the nation at large. They want to defeat national service 
by a side wind, and that is why they will not dare to ask 
for the decision of the people on a Bill to carry out the 
system of universal training and universal service which 
is proposed by the National Service League. 





SIR EDWARD GREY AND EUROPE. 


A COMPLETE change has come over the European 
scene since last week. Vienna, which was breathing 
war, is now breathing peace and blessings. There is talk 
of demobilizing the Austrian reservists who have so long 
stood under arms. The bourses, those sensitive barometers 
of international nervousness, indicate anticyclonic con- 
ditions once more, and every nation in Europe feels that 
the danger of war has drifted away from the face of the 
land. Nothing can bring back that immediate danger but 
the gage of some rash soldier or vain statesman. Such a 
thing cannot be provided against, of course, but it is 
certainly not expected to happen. It is notoriously unsafe 
to prophesy about affairs in the Balkans ; but the prospect 
reaily seems as fair as we have painted it by contrast with 
the black misgivings which have haunted Europe for years. 
In popular belief when Armageddon came it was to be 
heralded either by the collapse of the Turkish Empire or 
by that of Austria-Hungary. One of those events has 
happened, yet the Powers have refrained from joining in a 
territorial scramble; and the Concert of Europe, which 
was apparently dead after the Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis, 
has come to life again, and for practical purposes is less 
impotent than it has been any time these thirty years. 
At all events, it is something that the symbol of European 
amity is raised again and exacts at least a formal 
reverence. Such results as these could hardly have 
come about without a guiding hand or a miraculous 
run of good luck. For ourselves we are certain that 
the guiding hand was there and was the sole cause of 
the happy issue; and we believe that all Europe is of 
tle same opinion. The hand was Sir Edward Grey's. 
We cannot praise too highly the patience, the tenacity, the 
coolness, and the wisdom with which Sir Edward Grey 
has managed the negotiations. The peace will be his 

peacs. Probably no other Foreign Minister could have 

done what he has done. It need not be forgotten that 





there were natural conditions in his favour, such as the 
freedom of London from prejudice, intrigue, and passion, 
and the fatal disadvantages of premature publicity. But 
when this is remembered the sum of Sir award Grey's 
achievement remains enormous. His patience and quiet 
resolution would have won the admiration of the late Lord 
Salisbury, who was himself a master of similar methods, 
and one of the best friends of peace that modern times 
have known. 

To look back upon all the contending ambitions which 
have developed expectantly in the Balkans for many years 
is to get some measure of the strength of the storm which 
Sir Edward Grey has deflected from its course. The yield- 
ing of Montenegro is only the culminating signal of his 
success. The Montenegrins had long set their hearts on 
the possession of Scutari and on the acquisition of a slice 
of Albania. Thatambition, though in its way impudent, 
was nevertheless extremely dangerous because it was in 
direct conflict with the determination of Austria-Hungary 
and Italy. As long ago as 1897 Austria-Hungary and 
Italy drew up a convention as to their attitude towards 
Albania. They agreed on a common policy of “hands 
off,” and decided that the maintenance of Turkish 
sovereignty was the best means of keeping Albania 
intact. But they foresaw that the Turkish Empire 
might collapse, and their understanding provided that in 
that event they should both recognize the independence of 
Albania. In other words, Montenegro, so long as she 
held on to Scutari, was satisfying an ancient aspiration in 
defiance of the long-established policy of Austria-Hungary 
and Italy. When States have brooded for years over 
what they will do in given conditions it is no easy matter 
to call them off. The very fact that Austro-Italian policy 
was fixed gave reason and colour to the alarming reports 
of last week that Austria-Hungary and Italy contemplated 
a joint expedition in Albania—Austria-Hungary to operate 
in the North and Italy inthe South. Of course, such an 
expedition would have upset the whole work of the Concert 
and been an assault on its very existence; nevertheless 
Austria-Hungary and Italy might have rigged up some 
very plausible argument about the only possible means 
of giving effect to their joint | gow of nearly twenty years’ 
standing. On the other hand, there was King Nicholas of 
Montenegro apparently quite unable to resist the will of 
his ferocious subjects, and really commanding a certain 
amount of sympathy in his very awkward position. 
Fortunately King Nicholas had the courage to yield— 
possibly aided by the fact that the capture of Scutari 
was, after all, more of an accommodation than a military 
feat—and thus saved at one stroke not only the peace of 
Europe but his own kingdom. He clearly gains more 
than he loses by the evacuation of Scutari. The Powers 
would have turned him out in any case, and even if the 
Concert had not moved in unison, but had only consented 
to action by Austria-Hungary and Italy, these two Powers 
would have been extremely uncomfortable neighbours for 
King Nicholas so long as they remained in Albania. We 
sincerely trust that all question of military action either 
by the Concert as a whole, or by Austria-Hungary and 
Italy as the mandatories of the Concert, or by Austria- 
Hungary and Italy on their own account, has been — 
of. If an expedition entered Albania it would be difficult 
indeed to get rid of it. If the result were not a per- 
manent occupation, the erection of the new government 
in Albania would at least be delayed for some time. 
The episode of Montenegro and Scutari was only the last 
of many similarly precarious situations which have been 
settled by goodwill and an even temper. Among the 
others we cannot help mentioning the restraint of Austria- 
Hungary in the matter of the Sanjak. Although we have 
had much to say in criticism of Austria-Hungary’s treat- 
ment of the Slavs, we acknowledge the debt Europe owes 
to her for having said no more about her designs on the 
Sanjak. It is a territory she had long brooded over, and 
though no doubt the military difficulty of holding it had 
become increasingly formidable, she would have enormously 
complicated the tangle in South-East Europe if she had 
maintained her pretensions. 

As matters stand the frontier of the new independent 
State of Albania has been delimited except in the South, 
and the Thracian line has been drawn between Bulgaria 
and the piece of territory adjoining Constantinople which 
remains to Turkeyin Europe. But what is to be done about 
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the rest of the new frontiers—those between Bulgaria and 
Servia and Bulgaria and Greece? As nothing is said on 
this subject we are left to conclude that the Ambassadors’ 
Conference in London proposes that the Balkan Allies 
shall be left to settle the matter for themselves. Now we 
cannot help thinking that this is a dangerous plan, 
unworthy of a body that has accomplished so much and 
might now be expected to have the confidence of its 
rowess. The relations of Bulgaria with Greece and 
rvia are not too pleasant, to say the least of it. The 
relief of the external menace from Turkey has given 
time and‘ opportunity for the return of the ancient 
dislikes among the Allies. A struggle among the Allies 
might eventually cause the troubles of South-Eastern 
Europe to break out all over again. If the Ambassadors 
drew frontiers for all the Balkan States they would make 
a square job of their work. It may be said that it is 
quite unimaginable that the Concert would agree to any 
lan for forcing the Balkan Allies to accept such frontiers. 
hat may very well be so, but still an all-round settlement 
offered by the Concert would unquestionably have great 
prestige. It would make a struggle distinctly less likely. 
It would provide each Balkan Government with an excuse 
for agreeing to a proposal that is likely (whatever it may be) 
to be unpopular with ambitious and exultant people. 
Russia wall be a party of course to any proposal that 
came from the Concert, and the voice of passion in Servia 
and Montenegro would thus be to some extent quieted. 
If Sir Edward Grey could yet. guide the Conference to 
this crowning work he would render the finest service 
to our perplexed times which is possible for a Foreign 
Minister. 





THE COLLEAGUES OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
AND SIR RUFUS ISAACS. 


N Monday the Daily News in a leading article took the 
Spectator very severely to task for having, as it 
asserts, misrepresented Mr. Churchill’s evidence before the 
Marconi Committee. The Daily News, by quoting a portion 
of one of our notes from “ News of the Week” without the 
context, declared that we “ fathered ” a auestion which “is 
one of the grossest perversions of a matter of fact to 
which any controversialist could descend.” The quotation 
from the Spectator made by the Daily News runs as 
follows: “If it is so outrageous to suggest the possi- 
bility of his having done the thing which his colleagues 
did, how is it that Mr. Winston Churchill finds it com- 
patible with his honour to remain in the same Cabinet 
with those colleagues? That is a question which we 
ean assure Mr. Winston Churchill is passing, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would say in his pleasant way, 
from foul lip to foul lip.” This makes us appear to have 
asserted that Mr. Churchill was angry merely because he 
had been accused of doing the same thing which his col- 
leagues had done, and that “the same thing” was only the 
Stock Exchange transactions of his colleagues. We are 
then told by the Daily News that what Mr. Churchill 
really complained of was not that anyone should have 
charged him with having done what his colleagues had 
done, but of having stood silent while his friends “ came 
forward and voluntarily disclosed their exact position.” 
That sounds as if the Daily News had caught out the 
Spectator in a very careless and unfair misrepresenta- 
tion, and we admit that judged alone by the Daily News 
quotation we do appear to have been guilty of a bad 
blunder. If, however, the Daily News, instead of quoting 
only a portion of our remarks, had given its readers the 
opportunity to consider the context, they would have seen 
that the point is a bad one. We distinctly pointed out 
that Mr. Churchill’s grievance was that he was accused of 
concealment. In the same note, and only three or four 
lines above the passage quoted by the Daily News, occur 
these words :— 

“Tf Mr. Winston Churchill’s outbreak of violent language and 
violent temper was ill-judged as regards the Committee, it was 
cruel towards his colleagues. In effect, he worked himself into a 
positive fury of righteous indignation because anyone should dare 
to think it possible that he might be concealing anything. Yet 
his two friends and colleagues had not only done the thing of 
which he spoke in such scornful terms—bought shares in an over- 
sea Marconi Company—but had, until circumstances forced the 
admission, concealed the fact from the House of Commons. The 
attitude of Mr. Winston Churchill towards the Committee was 
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indeed the cruellest blow that his colleagues have yet received 
but it was also a blow at himself.” c 


Then follow immediately the words which we have quoted 
above from the Daily News :— 

“Tf it is so outrageous to suggest the possibility of his having 
done the thing which his colleagues did, how is it that Mr. 
Winston Churchill finds it compatible with his honour to remai 
in the same Cabinet with those colleagues?” 


When the context is quoted it is clear that the words, 
“ having done the thing which his colleagues did,” included 
not merely the purchase of Marconi shares in a company 
“in some country in the inhabited globe,” as Mr. Churchill 
said with such scorn, but having done what they also did, 
i.e., concealed the fact from Parliament and the country for 
many months. In a word, we can only be made out 
to have seriously misrepresented Mr. Churchill if the 
words quoted by the Daily News are torn from their 
context, the context which shows clearly that we had Mr, 
Churchill’s concealment point in mind when we wrote. 
There remains, however, a small matter. It may be said 
that what really made Mr. Churchill angry was not being 
accused of doing what his colleagues had done on the 
Stock Exchange, and not even being accused of ordinary 
concealment, but being accused of a particularly mean 
form of concealment, i.e., concealment when his friends 
were under fire. If that is the point, we admit on 
re-reading our remarks that we did not bring it out as 
we perhaps should have done. But, after all, we cannot 
feel any very deep sense of shame, nor can we say that Mr. 
Churchill’s honour has suffered by our failure to seize so 
subtle a point. Itis in no case a matter on which to found, 
as the Daily News does, a charge of bad faith. 

It may surprise our readers that. we should have taken 
so much of our space to correct a statement by the Duily 
News or to justify ourselves from the attack made upon us 
by that paper. We certainly should not have done so on 
its merits, and if the action of the Daily News had not 
thrown a very curious sidelight upon what is in our 
opinion a matter of very real importance, that is, the 
attitude which the rest of the Cabinet take towards the 
action of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus Isaacs. What 
made the Daily News so zealously angry we may be sure 
was not the alleged misrepresentation of Mr. Churchill's 
evidence but our suggestion that there was a rift, ora 
difference of opinion, between the members of the Cabinet. 
The Daily News is known to be the special organ of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his most ardent sup- 
porter and defender in the Liberal press. Have we not 
been told in newspaper gossip that one of its staff break- 
fasts every day during session with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in order that he may keep in touch with the 
great organ of Liberal opinion whose morning voice con- 
demns all forms of betting and gambling, but whoso 
evening voice—the Star—gives the best racing tips in 
London? The Daily News realizes that unless the Cabinet, 
and the whole Cabinet, stand by the Ministers implicated 
in the Marconi case through thick and thin, and that there 
is not the slightest difference, or appearance of difference, of 
opinion in regard to their conduct, the whole game is up. As 
we have already noted, the more far-seeing party men are 
beginning to realize that unless Mr. Lloyd George and 
Sir Rufus Isaacs hang separately the Cabinet will all 
hang together. Therefore the slightest suggestion that 
any member of the Cabinet is saying anything which 
censures or in the least reflects upon the two Ministers 
must be treated by Mr. Lloyd George’s special champions 
as the unforgivable sin and trampled upon and denied, 
even if the denial involves such a use of the artifice of 
the half-quotation as we have just noted. But though 
the Daily News is thrown into such paroxysms of terror 
by the suggestion of any Cabinet Minister directly or 
indirectly showing a difference of opinion in regard to 
the purchase of shares in an oversea Marconi Company by 
the two Ministers in question, it is evident that the time 1s 
fast drawing near when not only the Cabinet as an entity 
but every individual member of the Cabinet will have, 
willingly or not, to make his choice, and in effect to 
express his opinion as to whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Attorney-General did or did not do 
anything unbecoming Ministers or inconsistent with the 
delicacy and discretion which the whole country is agreed 
in expecting and demanding from every member of the 
Cabinet. 
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The colleagues of the Ministers implicated must ultimately 

do one of two things. They must either condone and so 
accept full responsibility for the acts of their colleagues, 
or they must condemn those acts. | But remember, if they 
choose the line of condonation it will not be enough 
for them to do so in a half-and-half way. To make 
the condonation good and not merely a veiled form 
of censure they must be prepared to come forward and 
say that Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus Isaacs did 
nothing in the slightest degree unbecoming Ministers of 
the Crown, and were not guilty of any want of delicacy 
or discretion. They must be prepared to say that, 
granted they had themselves had money to invest and 
liked the security on commercial grounds, they would have 
been quite prepared to accept the gift of valuable advice 
which Sir Rufus Isaacs’ brother gave Sir Rufus Isaacs, and 
which Sir Rufus Isaacs gave the Chancellorof the Exchequer, 
and that in fact they could and would have engaged in 
the Stock Exchange transactions described before the 
Committee without the slightest loss of personal honour, 
ie, without having done anything that was injurious to 
the public interest or unbecoming Ministers. If then 
Sir Edward Grey, Lord Haldane, Mr. McKenna and 
Mr. John Burns, and the rest of their colleagues are 
prepared to come forward and in effect tell us that 
they could, without doing what was wrong or improper, 
have done what their colleagues did, though we 
might personally regret their view, and though we might 
have to remind them of the very different standard which 
they took up when not a colleague but a political opponent 
was being criticized in 1900, we should be obliged to admit 
that the Cabinet solidarity had been preserved, and that, 
right or wrong on the merits, the Cabinet was, at any 
rate, doing its duty as it understood it, i.¢., was giving 
a clear lead, and was not attempting to evade that 
responsibility and unity of action which has proved so 
valuable in our Constitution, and which in effect is of the 
essence of our system of government. 

Let us now take the other hypothesis. If the rest of 
the Cabinet find that they cannot condone the actions of 
their colleagues and cannot say that no harm was done and 
no bad precedent created, and feel therefore unable to accept 
their share of the responsibility for what was done, then, of 
course, the two Ministers implicated must resign. If, on 
the other hand, the majority of their colleagues are for 
condonation but one or two members of the Cabinet feel 
unable to publish to the world that for the future Cabinet 
Ministers may do with impunity what the two Ministers 
did, then such dissentient Ministers must clearly resign. 
If Band C in a Cabinet hold that X and Y, in regard to 
a point of Ministerial honour and conduct, ought to 
resign and X and Y do not resign, then B and C have no 
choice but to resign themselves. 

It will probably be said that we are pushing this matter 
of Ministerial responsibility much too hard, and that there is 
no necessity whatever why Ministers should beimpaled upon 
the dilemma which we have propounded, and forced either 
to condone absolutely or condemn absolutely the action of 
their colleagues. There is plenty of room, it will be said, for 
any Cabinet Minister who likes to take up the attitude that 
the whole business has been unfortunate, that the two 
Ministers were very ill-advised in their action, but since they 
did not do anything which was actually illegal or corrupt 
there is no reason for strong action, and that a Minister 
may perfectly well remain in the same Cabinet with them 
though in his heart censuring them for what they have 
done. He may remain in the Cabinet with them though 
he may feel that if he himself had been placed in similar 
circumstances nothing on earth would have induced him 
to do what they did, either in the matter of investing in 
Marconi shares in—to use Mr. Churchill’s words— 
“any country of the inhabited globe,” or in con- 
cealing the matter from the House of Commons. They 
are not their brother Cabinet Ministers’ keepers, and need 
only trouble about the action of such colleagues if it can 
be proved to have been illegal or actually corrupt. 

We venture to say that a very little reflection will show 
that this attitude, though no doubt it would be one 
very agreeable to several Ministers, will not prove 
practicable. Ministers will find, as we have said 
before, that they must choose between condonation and 
condemnation. Think for a moment what would 
happen in the case of the continued inclusion in the 
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Cabinet of Ministers who are not prepared to say 
that if they had wanted to invest and liked the 
security they would have done what their two colleagues 
did without a qualm or without laying themselves open to 
the censure of any honourable or high-minded man, 
and, again, that in the matter of concealment or alleged 
concealment they could have acted exactly as did their 
colleagues and used exactly the same language as was used 
by their colleagues in the House of Commons, without 
the slightest loss of personal honour. The Minister who 
feels as we have described, and who yet remains in the 
Cabinet, is in truth setting up a double standard of con- 
duct and honour in the Government. He is saying, 
“ What Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus Isaacs did was 
no doubt all right for them, but, of course, it would not 
have done for me or for So-and-so. We must main- 
tain a very different standard, and we should not 
have dreamed of doing what they did.” In fact, they 
would be taking the line: “ What is not good enough 
for us is quite good enough for the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Attorney-General, and we se 
no reason, therefore, to censure them.” Chastened 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney- 
General have been by recent events, and clinging 
passionately, as they no doubt do, to office, we cannot 
believe that they would care to hold office on such terms— 
on terms, that is, of an inferior standard of conduct in 
matters of Ministerial delicacy and discretion. They would, 
and indeed must, say to their colleagues: “ Either you must 
support us wholly and all in all, and in effect say that you 
yourselves could have done what we did without any loss of 
honour, or you will be in effect joining our enemies and 
stabbing us in the back.” There is no halfway house in 
the Cabinet on a point of honour. Such matters 
cannot be refined upon or minimized. Certainly the 
public as a whole will take this line; of that there 
can be no doubt. If then the Ministry determines to 
record any sort of censure on the conduct of the two 
Ministers, after the line they have already taken up in 
Parliament and in the witness-box as to their having 
done nothing that is the least degree blamable, they 
must resign. If, on the other hand, the Cabinet refuses 
all censure of the conduct of the Ministers when such 
censure is moved in Parliament, then the Cabinet and every 
member of the Cabinet will, ipso facto, bocome respon- 
sible for and must defend the conduct of the two 
Ministers as becoming to Ministers of the Crown and 
without offence. We fully admit that this may not seem 
to be the situation at the present moment, but we are 
absolutely convinced that when the touchstone is reached, 
the touchstone of a vote in the House of Commons, 
Ministers will find that there is no other way out. They 
must decide, each for himself, whether they are prepared 
to make the action of the two Ministers a precedent for 
the future guidance of our rulers, or whether they are not. 

The only relief possible is the resignation of the Ministers 
implicated before the vote of censure comes on. That 
would prevent the creation of the precedent which we 
dread so greatly being established by a party vote. But 
what practical chance is there of such resignations? None 
whatever, we are sorry to say. Yet undoubtedly resigna- 
tion now would in reality be far better for the future 
careers of the two Ministers as well as better for the public 
interest than the pathetic, nay, desperate attempt to pre- 
tend that all is well, and that they have done nothing 
which could possibly call for resignation. 





WHAT THE TWO MINISTERS DID. 


I EST in what we have written we should be held to 
4 have exaggerated, let us once more remind our 
readers what the two Ministers concerned did. They 
took from the brother of a man who was managing and 
controlling a company that was contracting or seeking to 
contract with the Government, shares which, though not 
exactly at par, were equivalent to shares at par, in a 
company connected in name and in substance with the 
company which was contracting or seeking to contract 
with the Government. That is, they took shares at a 
price which rose by some 70 or 80 per cent. within a 
couple of days from the time at which they took them. 
Thus, conceal the fact as they may, they laid themselves 
under a pecuniary obligation to the person or persons who 
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parted with the shares at a much lower price than they 
were really worth. The Attorney-General thinks he is 
excused for his action because the persons who laid 
him under this pecuniary obligation were his brothers. 
Mr. Lloyd George can only plead that the person 
who laid him under the pecuniary obligation, but 
who was enabled to do so through the ultimate kindness 
of a brother who was contracting or seeking to contract 
with the Government, was an intimate friend. 

All this means, paint it how we will, that the two 
Ministers were, in effect, doing what people do when they 
become interested in a company by getting shares at par 
when the public can only get them at a greatly augmented 

rice. 

‘ Beyond and above their “ getting in on the ground floor,” 
and so placing themselves under a pecuniary obligation at 
two removes to Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the Ministers admit to 
complicated transactions on the Stock Exchange, which 
they call “investment” but which everybody else calls 
“ speculation,” and speculation of a kind which it is most 
undesirable that any public officials, high or low, should 
while in office engage in—speculations on borrowed money. 
They thus set the worst possible example to the whole 
public service. Further, they concealed from Parliament 
the transactions we have just described, and they did not 
merely refrain from saying what they ought to have said, 
but used language in the House of Commons which it 
cannot be denied gave the impression to the ordinary man 
that they had not entered into the transactions into 
which in fact they had entered, and which must have 
been in their minds while they spoke in the House 
of Commons. What makes the matter worse for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is that we know him to have 
been in this question sinning against the light. 

In firm and merciless language he arraigned Mr. 
Chamberlain for doing things which were far less open to 
criticism, and in doing so insisted that the only standard 
which could be allowed for Cabinet Ministers was the 
standard of Caesar’s wife, a standard under which it is 
not enough to say that actions are innocent per se and 
free from corruption, but which exacts conduct not 
calculated in the slightest degree to colour the public 
mind with suspicion. As a solicitor he cannot plead 
ignorance of business methods, or argue that he had never 
realized, till the public began to suspect and criticize, the 
true nature of his actions. Further his speech and the 
speeches of Lord Haldane, Mr. McKenna, and Mr. John 
Burns in their places in Parliament in 1900 take absolutely 
from Mr. Lloyd George the power of excusing his action by 
pleading ignorance of the best official tradition, and take 
from Lord Haldane, Mr. McKenna, and Mr. John Burns 
the power of condoning the action of their colleagues as 
due to want of knowledge and experience. The Minister 
chiefly implicated and the colleagues who in the last resort 
must judge his action had all of them thirteen years ago 
fully considered the problem of Ministerial responsibility 
in the matter of investments in all its bearings, and had 
come to certain very definite and clear conclusions thereon. 
The principles involved in these conclusions were violated 
by the action taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when he entered upon his Stock Exchange transactions in 
American Marconis last year. 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE SUFFRAGE 
BILL. 


i ig it were the custom among us to print and 
distribute throughout the country Parliamentary 
speeches of special importance, we should like that tribute 
to be given to those made on Tuesday by the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary. Both were admir- 
able statements of the cases for and against giving the 
suffrage to women, and we should wish to have equal 
prominence accorded to them because no great subject 
really gains by having only one side presented to those 
with whom the decision on it must in the end rest. For 
ourselves we hold Mr. Asquith’s argument against 
Mr. Dickinson’s Bill to be absolutely unanswerable. 
But nobody can take this view to any useful purpose 
unless he has carefully weighed Sir Edward Grey’s 
presentation of the opposite argument. We should be 
glad, therefore, if every elector in the kingdom could 
study both speeches. At this moment probably a 








certain portion of the electorate is unconsciously sitting 
on the fence. By and by each man will have to come 
down on one side or the other. If he comes down 
intelligently, if, that is, he has to the best of his ability 
weighed the reasons for and against the proposed change 
we are quite willing to abide by the result. Abide by 
it, indeed, we must, whether we be willing or not, but 
it is one thing to have to accept a change which we 
dislike after it has been fairly considered in all its bear. 
ings, and another to have to accept it when it has never 
been considered at all. 


So far as his premises go, we can make every word that 
Mr. Asquith said our own. In the first place, Mr, 
Dickinson’s Bill proposed to make the largest addition to 
the electorate ever made by Parliament. Every similar 
measure has increased the number of the electors, but it 
has not admitted a class of electors no member of which 
has ever before had the franchise. If the Reform 
Bill of 1832 had given a vote to every adult male it 
would have been an immensely smaller change than 
that which Mr. Dickinson’s Bill would have made. The 
electorate would have been enormously increased, but no 
absolutely new element would have been introduced into 
it. The difference between a peer and a pedlar is as 
nothing by the side of the difference between a man and 
a woman. In the second place, Mr. Dickinson’s Bill “ has 
never been, either in principle or in detail, approved by 
the existing electorate of the country.” There is a unique 
case cited by Mr. Asquith, in which a candidate got 
seven thousand of his constituents to sign a petition in 
favour of woman suffrage. That is a remarkable testi- 
mony to the zeal of the candidate, though we suspect that 
many of these signatures are evidence rather of his general 
popularity than of agreement with his views on this 
particular question. But, after all, what do these figures 
tell us? That not quite one-third of the constituency were 
in favour of the petition. Out of twenty-three thousand 
electors seven thousand were willing to give votes to women. 
Even in this place the greater part of the Suffragists’ work 
has still to be done. And, finally, Mr. Asquith appealed to 
members in every quarter of the House to say whether 
this particular issue had ever “determined, or even sub- 
stantially helped to determine,” the question whether they 
should or should not be elected. The silence of all 
present gave the most significant possible answer to this 
question. 

It is when we come to certain of the conclusions to which 
these premises have led Mr. Asquith that we are forced to 
part company with him. In spite of his conviction that 
any Bill to give the suffrage to women would have the 
initial demerits just enumerated, he was prepared, if the 
House of Commons thought differently, to give it his 
support and to try to carry it into law. Well may the 
Prime Minister admit that the attitude taken up by 
the Government “ was open to legitimate criticism.” He 
had shown earlier in his speech that there is not a 
fraction of evidence that the country wants such a 
measure. ‘“ Even if I were in favour of its principle,” he 
said, ‘these general considerations would at least give me 
pause before I assented to its second reading.” Why then 
did not they “give him pause” before he was ready to 
accept an amendment which wholly changed the character 
of his own Franchise Bill? Only, it seems, out of regard 
to “the special and indeed unique circumstances of this 
particular political issue.” It “cuts athwart ordinary 
lines of party division on both sides of the House.” That 
the Prime Minister’s own side is divided on the question 
would not apparently have troubled him. He would have 
given those of his colleagues who are in favour of Woman 
Suffrage the choice between treating the question as open 
or retiring from the Cabinet. It was only when he saw 
that the Opposition was in a similar plight that he deter- 
mined to accept the will of the Commons whatever it 
might be, and if necessary to become the instrument to 
carry into law an amendment which was wholly distaste- 
ful to him. To our minds this explanation only makes 
the Prime Minister’s action more puzzling. It might 
have been expected that if the choice lay between 
himself helping to pass a mischievous law, which the 
existing electorate had given no sign of approving “ either 
in principle or in detail,” and leaving this unpleasing 
task to the Opposition, he would unhesitatingly have pre- 
ferred the latter course. ‘This decision would not only 
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have relieved him from the necessity of assenting to a 
change which he thinks mischievous; it would have brought 
the question at once before the country. A break-up of the 
Cabinet would necessarily have precipitated a general elec- 
tion, and if that break-up had been caused by differences of 
opinion about Woman Suffrage, the electors would have 
been forced to giveto this question some share of their atten- 
tion. As a matter of fact, however, there is no reason to 
suppose that if Mr. Asquith had refused to proceed with 
a Bill which had been amended in disregard of his deliberate 
judgment, there would have been any crisis such as we have 
been imagining. Great questions have been left open in 
Cabinets before now. Each Minister has been left free to 
vote in them as he thinks fit, without any obligation being 
laid on the head of the Government to adopt his colleagues’ 
view rather than his own. 

There is no need on the present occasion to challenge 

Mr. Asquith’s opinion that this House of Commons is 
“perfectly competent to determine this question as it 
thinks fit.” What may very properly be challenged is 
the right of the Prime Minister to allow the House of 
Commons to take a step which he thinks exceedingly 
mischievous when he has full power to prevent it. He 
said on Tuesday that if the House is to preserve its 
authority and to retain the confidence of the country, it 
must not “take a step unprecedented in its extent 
without a full and assured conviction that it has 
behind it the deliberate and considered sanction of the 
community.” That, we whole-heartedly agree, is the 
moral restraint under which Parliament ought to 
exercise its legal omnipotence, and if it grows impatient 
under this restraint it is the Prime Minister's duty to 
recall it to the right path by an appeal to the community 
which it has disregarded. In the present instance, 
indeed, there would probably have been no need to go 
this length. An announcement that the Government 
could not incorporate into their own measure an amend- 
ment upon which the Cabinet was divided would have 
come asa relief to many members who had given over- 
hasty pledges to over-eager constituents. Let us suppose, 
however, that the worst had happened—that the Cabinet 
had proved irreconcilable, or that the Ministerialists had 
turned against the Minister. Mr. Asquith had a remedy 
ready to his hand. A dissolution might—this much we 
will freely admit—have proved useless for this particular 
purpose. What would have been wanted would have 
been the judgment of the electorate on Woman 
Suffrage; what might have been obtained was the judg- 
ment of the electorate on the Insurance Act. That 
would have defeated the purpose of the appeal 
to the country, and might also have proved very 
inconvenient to the Government. But this was not the 
only way out of the difficulty. This particular rr 
was adupted toa very unusual extent to another kind of 
treatment. Even those who are most opposed to the 
Referendum as a part of our ordinary constitutional 
machinery may admit that it was very specially suited to 
this particular case. Both Front Benches were equally 
divided upon it ; consequently the resignation of Ministers 
would have brought matters no nearer a settlement. A 
Unionist Prime Minister would have been in just the same 
straits as his Liberal predecessor. His sole advantage 
would have been that he might have been more willing to 
take the opinion of the electorate by way of Referendum. 
But why need a Liberal Prime Minister have despised 
an experiment which seemed to grow so naturally out of 
the special conditions with which he had to deal? If 
“the special, and indeed unique, circumstances of this 
particular political issue” formed the only justification for 
the position the Liberal Government took up, they would 
equally have supplied a justification for passing a short 
Act creating the machinery by which every elector would 
have been asked to say “ Endorse” or “ Veto” a Bill 
sent toa Poll of the People by agreement—to answer, that 
is, the question, ‘Do you wish the measure entitled, 
eney Votes for Women Act,’ to become 
aw?” 

For the moment, however, we may fairly say, “ All’s well 
that ends well.” Unfortunately it is only for the moment, 
and we can only hope that by the time the guestion next 
comes to the front members will have become more chary 


| SUSTIOE FOR THOSE “IN STATU PUPILLARI.” 


HE prosecution in a public court of a Sandhurst cadet on 
the charge of stealing from fellow-cadets—the case is still 
sub judice and we must not discuss the question of the prisoner's 
guilt—has made us wonder whether it is wise in anyone’s 
interest to bring such charges as this. We feel almost sure, 
indeed, though the matter is no doubt a very difficult one, that 
very much more harm than good is done by publicly prose- 
cuting a person in statu pupillari. In our opinion, collegiate 
discipline provides a satisfactory and much more humane and 
beneficial method. What we mean may be illustrated by the 
practice of the public schools, where a boy proved guilty of 
stealing is not proceeded against in a public court. The head- 
master may either expel the boy—we might define expulsion 
as sending a boy away before the end of the term—or may 
come to an arrangement with the boy’s relations by which the 
boy is quietly withdrawn at the end of the term. To some 
extent a headmaster is always guided by the desire to avoid 
a scandal which involves the reputation of his school. But 
even when allowance has been made for this incentive to 
“hushing up” in preference to making crime odious by public 
example, it is fair to say that headmasters deliberately act in 
the interests of the accused. 

The modern adaptations of the penal code are largely 
directed to securing that the aberrations of youth, and even 
the offences of youth that have the symptoms of very deliberate 
crime, shall not be allowed to prejudice the offender's future. 
Leniency to first offenders, the Borstal system, and so forth, 
are all directed quite as much to saving a boy from the fatally 
moulding sense that he is classed for the rest of his life 
with criminals, as to keeping him from actual contact with 
the professional criminal. Wherever an organized scholastic 
discipline exists we would take advantage of it asa means 
of doing in a more convenient and more beneficent way what 
the law does as far as it can. Why should not the 
authorities of Sandhurst, and all similar institutions follow 
the practice of the public schools? The thought that 
a boy guilty of a criminal offence—possibly due to passing 
physical causes, to an aberration, or to mere folly rather 
than to wickedness—should be ruined for life is to 
us so horrible and so haunting that we cannot help 
thinking that it is worth while to point out the cruelty, 
even though such cases fortunately occur rarely. It 
is perfectly well known that some boys at school have 
been guilty of stealing and yet have shown later in life 
absolutely no tendency whatever to dishonesty of any kind. 
The writer can call to mind instances in his own experience 
of boys who were expelled or quietly removed for stealing, 
who have subsequently lived useful and honourable lives in 
careers that would not have been open to them had they ever 
been convicted in a public court. Between the ages of, say, 
twelve and fifteen the characters of boys are much more the 
product of their home training than of the system of their 
school. For a headmaster to expel a young boy who has not 
been long under his care is in a sense a confession of failure. 
The master’s business is to train the material he has accepted, 
not to refuse the job by discarding the material. We do not 
forget that it may be necessary, for the good of the other 
boys, to send a thief away, nor that a master may have to 
make concessions and sacrifices to the feelings of parents; 
but on the whole we should like to see expulsions even more 
rare than they are. Boys about the age of puberty are 
sometimes subject to nervous or hysterical aberrations, and 
to our thinking to bring a boy unnecessarily into public 
dishonour for an offence committed at such a time is a crime 
greater than that of the boy himself. 

The tragic history of a well-known author of our time was 
a monument to the cruelty of mishandling a youthful offence, 
serious though the offence was. The author, when a youth at 
a University, became deeply interested in a woman whom he 
could help in her distress only by means of money. The 
young man, who was very poor, being an abnormal mixture 
of sensitiveness, generosity, and morbidness, with certain 
ill-balanced anti-social opinions, the result of that kind of 
hot-house intellectualism that nearly always rights itself in 
the long run, deliberately relieved the woman’s distress by 
stealing small sums of money from his fellow students. 





of making promises in the mistaken belief that they will 
never be called on to perform them. 





He was prosecuted, convicted, and sent to prison, and, 
according to the evidence of his friends, never recovered from 
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the shock of a punishment that seared his character and his 
name as with a branding-iron. 

Our contention is simply that whenever it is reasonably 
possible members of a collegiate society who commit offences 
within that society and against members of that society 
should be punished by the heads of that society, and not by a 
public court. Not being “ humanitarians” we are not in the least 
concerned to argue that the punishment should not be severe. 
Let it be severe by all means if the authorities think well. If 
flogging be deemed advisable, let it be flogging. But let it 
not have the cruel severity of a public branding that is bound 
to last for life. That punishment is utterly beyond the crime. 
It may be said that what we propose is really to make one 
law for the rich and another for the poor, since the sons of 
poor parents do not come under any scholastic organization 
which would be capable of punishing effectually in private. 
If that objection could be substantiated we admit that it 
would be an insuperable one. To shelter the well-to-do 
from public odium and freely expose the poor to it 
would be monstrously unjust. But we do not believe 
that what we have called the justice of a collegiate society 
need be confined to public schools or even to boarding 
schools. We cannot see why the discipline of any elementary 
school should not be sufficient to deal with offences com- 
mitted against other members of the school while the offender 
was under the care of the teachers. No one, even in a public 
school, could expect the mercy of privacy if he committed 
offences against someone outside the school, for then the right 
of prosecution would belong to the outsider. Similarly ele- 
mentary school boys who committed offences “out of school” 
would have to look to their parents rather than to their 
teachers for any screening possible in the circumstances. All 
we suggest is that where a scholastic or collegiate discipline 
exists—and school discipline is a very real and potent thing— 
it should be made use of to punish without publicly branding. 
Such a practice would not cover the whole field of such offences, 
bat it would reduce the sum total of merciless punishments. 
Any youth living “on his own” who breaks the law must, 
of course, accept the consequences. His fault must bear the 
weight of a failure which is proportionate in gravity to the 
responsibilities he has assumed. 

No one can reflect on this subject without recalling the 
vase of the Osborne cadet which was tried in 1910. That case 
stood by itself. As it was unprecedented, so we hope it may 
never have its match. The authorities at Osborne expelled a 
cadet accused of stealing a postal order for five shillings. 
When the father of the boy, convinced of his son’s innocence, 
asked for a public trial the authorities denied their responsibility 
and referred him to the Admiralty, apparently on the ground 
that a cadet is in the position of a naval officer. A headmaster of 
a public school who expelsa boy must accept the responsibility; 
he exposes himself to an action by a parent who believes 
strongly enough in his son’s innocence to bring the case into 
a public court asa breach of contract. But the Admiralty, 
in the Osborne case, could not be induced to make any 
response. For two years the unhappy father of the cadet 
tried to persuade the Admiralty to have the case tried; for 
there had never been any sort of trial at Osborne, though one 
would think that a boy in the position of a naval officer could 
claim a court-martial. Ultimately by bringing a “ Petition of 
Right” under an ancient law, and being aided also by a judge 
who rose above technicalities, the father forced the Admiralty 
to consent to a trial in a public court. It was then discovered 
that the authorities of Osborne could not possibly substantiate 
their case, although all the evidence on which they had originally 
acted was still available! All this is worth remembering, 
because it is of course conceivable that a similar miscarriage 
of justice might occur in any school, or military academy, 
or university. 

It might be desirable, therefore, before expulsion, for a 
headmaster or principal to offer the parent the alternative 
of having his son prosecuted in a court. No rational and 
humane parent who had been convinced of his son’s guilt 
would accept the risks of that course. It is perhaps not 
unfair to schoolmasters te say that they are not, as a class, 
accomplished in the sifting of evidence. Their deep concern 
for the welfare of the school quite naturally makes them 
sometimes the prey of prejudice or suspicion. The offer of 
an alternative to expulsion, or to some other exceptionally 
drastic punishment, would, in short, provide a court of appeal 











for everyone. Those who had not the strong confidence of 
innocence, and who courted no further enquiry, would at 
least be saved from the pitiless handicap through life of a 
public disgrace incurred at a time of life when it is hardly 
too much to say that no one can possibly deserve it. 





THE MORECAMBE FESTIVAL. 


S the writer was nearing the end of his outward journey 

on what proved to be one of the most interesting 
adventures of his musical life, a friendly fellow-passenger 
nudged his arm and, pointing to an imposing fabric, observed, 
“That’s the biggest linoleum factory in the world.” A 
minute or two later he added, “ And that’s Morecambe, though 
for myself I don’t think much of it.” Perhaps it was because 
Morecambe does not produce linoleum, being for the most 
part a pleasure city in which the outstanding features are 
great piers with pagoda-like concert halls, winter gardens, 
picture theatres and Wiggle-Woggles, Flip-Flaps, Joy. 
Wheels, Katzenjammer castles, and other portentous appli« 
ances for the diversion of those who, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, 
are afraid to sit at home and think. But if you stand on 
the sea-front and turn your back on the town and its 
monstrosities the prospect over sea and sands is noble 
and inspiring. Or if you wander past the switchbacks 
and walk a mile or two out of the town you will 
find at Heysham one of the most beautiful and 
romantically situated little churches within the four seas, 
Morecambe, in short, is a place that inspires mixed emotions. 
There is the clash of modernity and mechanism with the 
irresistible appeal of natural beauty, historic association, 
and ancient quiet. And in this conflict one may find an 
analogue for the heterogeneous elements existing side by side 
in the Morecambe Festival. With all reservations, it is one 
of the most astonishing revelations of the musical genius of 
the English people. It is only rendered possible by an energy 
and keenness on the part of the people which are nothing 
short of heroic. The romance of the movement is not confined 
to the outstanding figures of the pioneers: it is, perhaps, most 
observable in the obscure hierophants who hand on the lamp 
of progress in remote rural villages—self-taught enthusiasts 
who, by virtue of personality and perseverance, achieve results in 
the training of choirs which musicians with years of academic 
study behind them are unable to attain. During the past week 
one occasionally witnessed antics and extravagances on the part 
of conductors, but the worst offenders in this respect did 
not come from the small but the big towns, and suggested 
an indiscreet imitation of Sir Henry Wood more than anything 
else. Most of the conductors were frugal of gesture and 
restrained in method. The incompetent or eccentric local 
conductor—such as the one who, while he was beating time, 
used to adjure his choir to “arch your diaphragms; if ye 
arch your diaphragms ye can do it”; and whose idea of 
directing an orchestra was at intervals to read out the metro- 
nome numbers from the score—has been well-nigh improved 
out of existence by the competitive choral festival movement. 
lt is no longer necessary for public singers to say to the band 
“For Heaven’s sake, don’t look at the conductor ; look at me.” 
The musicianship and the good taste of the local conductor 
compare more than favourably with that of the popular pro- 
fessional singer. How they have gained this mastery is in some 
cases almost miraculous, and if asked for an explanation they 
probably could give none better than that of Topsy, “’specs I 
growed.” The work done by women in this movement must 
rank among the finest exploits of triumphant feminism. The 
chief impelling force was provided by the infectious enthu- 
siasm and splendid energy of Mary Wakefield—duz femina 
facti. But their share does not end here. Apart from supply- 
ing their quota of the rank and file and providing the most 
successful trainers of the children’s choirs, they have invaded 
the most exalted domain of musical activity at these Festivals 
and have carried off the highest honours. The most redoubt- 
able—and the most unobtrusive —of all the conductors who took 
part in the Festival last week was Mrs. Bourne, of Barrow. Her 
beat is admirably clear and firm and her control complete. 
But what impressed one more than her workmanlike technique 
was the dignity, the simplicity, and the sanity of her readings, 
and the exquisite purity of diction she secured from her singers. 
She did not repeat her success at the last Festival, when she 








carried off the challenge shield for the Open Mixed Choir Com- 
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tition, the great event of the meeting, but one could not help 
feeling that the exotic sentiment and strenuous angularity of 
the preliminary test pieces gave little chance toa choir and a 
conductor with whom high ideals count for more than virtuosity. 
She won the first prize, however, in one of the chief com peti- 
tions for male voice choirs, and also for the open competi- 
tion for female choirs. Here Hegar’s graceful and melodious 
Pfingstlied, which sounded commonplacethough admirably sung 
by some of the other choirs, was elevated to a plane of loveli- 
ness by the Barrow singers. This was one of the “shining 
moments ” of the Festival. Another was the splendid achieve- 
ment of the Blackpool Choir, who scored a popular and well- 
earned success in the chief event, under the inspiring direction 
of Mr. Herbert Whittaker, who for many years has done pioneer 
work of the highest value by popularizing the finest a cappella 
music of all schools. A third was the gorgeous volume of 
tone produced by the Habergham male voice choir—if their 
interpretation had been equal to their voices they would have 
been irresistible. A fourth, ina totally different sphere, was the 
performance of the Kendal Central Boys’ School in the Action 
Song Competition. The pieces chosen were optional—a condi- 
tion which might well be extended to other and more important 
competitions—and the winners acted Marzials’ song “The 
Miller and the Maid,” and then danced a minuet to the tune 
of “ Polly Oliver.” Without official assurance to the contrary 
one would have sworn that the dancers were boys and girls. 
As a matter of fact they were all boys. But the illusion was 
complete, and the precision and grace of the movements sug- 
gested a ballet of miniature Muscovites. In this competition, 
as in the charming Maypole Dance and Song Competition, 
the singing and pianoforte accompaniment as a rule 
were quite inadequate. On another occasion, in view of the 
important part played by costumes and dances in these 
competitions, it might be advisable to appoint a lady adjudi- 
cator. The playing of the three full orchestras who competed 
in Class 45 was not only excellent in itself, but of the greatest 
significance in its bearing on the future development of these 
Festivals. When what are virtually and substantially amateur 
bands can already attain such a pitch of excellence the 
financial problem of how to secure an efficient orchestra for 
the concerts is half solved, and a prospect lies before us 
in which the competition Festivals must prove formidable 
rivals to the older gatherings of the Three Choirs, Leeds, 
Birmingham, Norwich, and Sheffield. Most valuable and 
encouraging again were the results of the string quartet, 
the mixed voice quartet, and the pianoforte accompaniment 
competitions. Inthe last named a local singer—an excellent 
baritone—was retained to sing “ The Battle of Pelusium ” for 
sizleen competitors, and shortly afterwards took part in the 
winning vocal quartet without perceptible loss of tone. 
Lastly we must not forget the thrilling effect of the singing 
by the massed male voice choirs, at the close of their com- 
petition, of Dr. Walford Davies’s impressive setting of R. D. 
Blackmore's lines beginning “In the hour of death.” But to 
go back to our analogue, there were unfortunately musical 
counterparts for the Wiggle-Woggle, the Joy-Wheel and 
the Katzenjammer castle, as well as for Heysham church, and 
the views across the bay or towards the lakes and the fells. 
Competitive musical festivals, like competitive examinations, 
inevitably tend to the exaltation of technique and the worship 
of Difficulty. As the standard of efficiency is raised and the 
ordinary repertory of madrigal and part-song music is 
exhausted, there is a tendency to select test pieces which 
have nothing to recommend them but their intricacy, and to 
encourage composers to write brand-new part songs not to 
show off the intelligence or sympathy of the singers, but 
simply to impose impossible tasks, like a tyrannical king in 
a fairy tale. Let us hasten to say that the test pieces at 
Morecambe were not nearly so objectionable in this regard 
as they have been at other recent Festivals, but many of them 
were ugly as well as difficult, while their sentiment was gener- 
ally exotic and sophisticated. It is simply criminal to let 
these splendid choirs strain their voices and squander their 
intelligence in mere gymnastic display. The contention 


that the repertory is exhausted will not hold water. But even 
if it did, it is far better to repeat an old and beautiful work 
than to produce a brand-new menstrosity. To adapt Stevenson, 
“the world is full of such beautiful things, and I'm sure we 
should all be as happy as kings” if the directors would let us 
hear a little more of the old masters and a little less of the 








new Katzenjammer manufacturers. During one of the sight- 
reading tests an ironical critic was moved by the performance 
of the first choir, who got a good deal off the rails, to ask, 
“Ts it modern or are they singing wrong?” But even more 
pointed was the criticism of a very small child, who observed 
of a deplorably inappropriate solo test, “ What a funny tune, 
Daddy! It’s upside down.” The :cantata chosen for per- 
formance by the children’s choirs certainly did not err on 
the side of intricacy, and its blameless melodies were sung 
with evident enjoyment; but the only “work” in the pro- 
gramme in which the combined adult choirs were utilized— 
Coleridge Taylor’s “ Bon-bon Suite ””—was unworthy alike of 
the composer and the singers. The words are among the 
weakest that Moore ever wrote, and the music never rises above 
an occasional piquancy. At one of the evening concerts the 
great chorus, in march time, from Brahms’s Requiem was 
sung in memory of Canon Gorton, the first President and 
for many years the chief inspiring influence of the 
Festival, but owing to inadequate rehearsal the performance 
was only moderate and a golden opportunity was thrown 
away. Nothing serves to illustrate the responsibility attaching 
to the directors of these Festivals better than the fact that 
with the resources at their disposal they can glorify indifferent 
or even bad music, while, if they scamp preparation, they can 
manage to make great music sound dull. The solo-singing 
competitions were perhaps the least satisfactory of all. To begin 
with, children under thirteen ought never to be encouraged 
to sing solos in public, and as one listened to the immature 
tones of the prize-winner in this class, one could not help 
noting the unintentional appropriateness of the words of her 
song :— 
. “ Birdie, wait a little longer 
Till the little wings are stronger.” 

But in the senior and adult classes the results were not 
altogether happy. Solo-singing competitions seem inevitably 
to foster self-consciousness and affectation, and they might 
with great advantage be altogether eliminated from the scheme 
of these Festivals. The experience of last week, again, showed 
that if it is necessary to engage professional singers at all, 
care should be taken to secure performers who can be counted 
on to sing only good music and to sing it with good taste. 

In summing up the impressions of a memorable week one 
cannot help feeling that the music performed was in the main 
on a lower level than the accomplishment of the performers. 
With the exception of the chorus from Brahms’s Requiem 
the choirs had no great music to sing. There was much that 
was good and characteristic, but there was too much that was 
merely modern. The plea so eloquently urged by Dr. Walford 
Davies in his speech at the final adjudication on behalf of the 
great masters will, it is hoped, not fall on deaf ears. The list 
of works performed at the Morecambe Festival since its start 
some twenty years ago printed in the programme is a 
remarkable testimony to the enterprise and the catholic taste 
of its promoters, and if there has been any falling-off from 
the high standard of past years there are elements in ths 
movement which will redress the balance in the future. The 
personnel of the competing choirs and the intelligence and 
zeal of their conductors are magnificent. At the moment the 
central guidance seems lacking in consistency, judgment and 
taste. As one of the most enthusiastic supporters of theFestival 
put it to the present writer, “It has been through remarkable 
personalities that this movement bas started and grown, and 
according to the continued greatness of such personalities 
it will develop or decline. And as long as it reveals the 
spontaneous musical soul of the people and is not forced into 
formal paths it will never seriously suffer.” That such 
inspiring personalities are still at work no one who attended 
the Festival is likely to doubt. Nor must we fail to applaud 
the care, the vigilance, and the impartiality of the adjudicators, 
or the excellent advice and criticism with which they seasoned 
their awards. If, in conclusion, one may venture on 
a suggestion or two, it seems desirable to give the competing 
choirs the power to choose one of the test pieces them- 
selves, and to award special marks for the intrinsic value of 
the work so chosen. Such a concession would probably have 
raised the artistic standard of the Festival last week. Again, 
with a view to enhancing the educative effect of the meeting, 
it ought to be possible to form a Festival chorus out 
of the local choirs for the performance of works on the 
grand scale in combination with one of the excellent local 
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orchestras now available. The competitive musical festival 
already affords better and more fruitful opportunities to the 
amateur than any other form of musical enterprise. It 
obliterates distinctions of class and creed and reconciles the 
service of art with the democratic spirit of the age. On the 
extended scale which we have indicated, if the financial problems 
involved can be overcome without raising the price of 
admission, it would gain a national popularity which the older 
and more expensively organized festivals seem to be in serious 
danger of losing. C. L. G. 





A WAY TO PRESERVE RURAL BEAUTY. 


E following petition has been forwarded to the 
Chairman of the Surrey County Council. It is, we 
believe, the first active attempt to bring into being a body 
of persons charged with the performance of what is on all 
hands admitted to be a duty towards the public and the 
country as a whole, and as such we print it in full herewith :— 


THE PETITION of JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY of 
the Parish of Albury in the County of Surrey, Rate- 
yer, 
o the Chairman and County Council of the County 
of Surrey 
SHEWETH 

1, THAT your Petitioner is a Ratepayer and owner of land in the 
County of Surrey. 

2. THAT the County of Surrey contains Whether for woods, 
waters, wastes, commons, village greens, hillsides, chalk pits, 
rivers or brooks, some of the most beautiful rural scenery 
in England. 

3. THAT it is to the interest of the inhabitants of tho aforesaid 
County of Surrey to maintain and preserve the natural 
beauties, rural amenities, and architectural and historic 
monuments of the said County intact and uninjured. 

4. THAT owing to the increase in the number of inhabitants in 
the said County of Surrey, the making and widening of 
roads, growth of buildings, and other improvements and 
developments, there is great danger of the said natural 
beauties, rural amenities, and architectural and historic 
monuments being injured or destroyed. 

6. THAT the said injury and destruction can be for the most part 
prevented if proper care is taken as to the manner in which 
the said developments and improvements are made. 

6. THAT the injury and destruction is due, as a rule, to want of 
knowledge and want of proper advice, and not to any desire 
on the part of the persons concerned to do injury or 
destruction. 

7. THAT in view of the aforesaid facts a Central Committes to be 
called the County of Surrey Amenities Committee should 
be formed by the Surrey County Council to consist partly 
of members of the said County Council and partly of persons 
co-opted by the said committee. 

8 THAT all public schemes undertaken by any Department of 
State, by the County Council, the Education Committee, or 
any other public local authority within the said county be 
at once referred to the said Amenities Committee for its 
direction and advice, and in order that the said Committee 
may make recommendations as to the way in which the 
improvements and developments in contemplation can be 
best carried out without injury to the natural beauties, 
rural amenities and architectural and historic monuments 
as aforesaid. 

9 THAT the said Amenities Committee shall appoint District 
Committees in the different districts of the county, and 
that such District Committees shall appoint Parish Com- 
mittees or individual representatives in every parish within 
thesaid district, and that it shall be the duty of such Parish 
Committees, or individual representatives, to bring to the 
attention, first of the District Committee concerned and 
then of the Central Committee, every scheme or proposal 
which may bo likely to be injurious to the natural beauties, 
rural amenities or architectural and historic monuments 
of the said county, and to make such recommendations 
thereon as shall seem useful and appropriate. 

FINALLY, this Petition showeth that it would be in the interests 
of the inhabitants and ratepayers of the County of Surrey 
if the County Council would forthwith appoint such an 
Amenities Committee as aforesaid. 

And your Petitioner will ever pray, &c., 
(Signed) J. Sr. Loz Srracuey, 
Newlands Corner, Merrow, Guildford : 
May 6th, 1913. 


The petition, it will be seen, covers wide ground. It deals in 
general terms with a variety of possible cases, and, of course, 
does not touch on details. But to give detailed cases in which 
a little thought and care might have preserved from destruction 
something of beauty which has now been lost to us for ever 
would be, of course, the easiest task in the world. Such 
cases would not necessarily be losses of large tracts of land, 
or important beauty spots, or costly pieces of property. 
Wimbledon Common, Colley Hill, St. George’s Hill, and Box 





Hill have not been the only areas threatened during the past 
few years by developments and “improvements.” There are 
other smaller cases of possible loss and destruction which will 
occur at once to the memory of all who have watched with 
concern the advance of bricks and mortar into the quiet woods 
and fields between London and the Sussex border. Here it 
may be the loss of an acre of gorse and heather, there of a 
group of elms, elsewhere of an interesting old building pulled 
down to make way for something new and “ up to date ”"—in 
the latter case quite possibly using “ up-to-date ” methods in 
order to bring about the unexpected result of killing the goose 
which lays the golden eggs. Take, for example, the case of 
the charming little village of Coldharbour, which lies between 
Leith Hill and Anstiebury Camp. In August 1910 the local 
education authorities decided that it was necessary to add 
to the school buildings a coalshed for the schoolmaster and 
some latrines, They therefore decided on the destruction of 
a noble elm and a Spanish chestnut, thus permanently spoiling 
the charm of the village, which used to be one of the prettiest 
in Surrey. This was quite unnecessary destruction, for the 
additions to the school buildings could have been made 
without cutting down trees; it merely happened that those 
who had to do with the planning of the building either did 
not realise, or perhaps did not care, whether the trees were 
felled or not. Other people, however, cared very much, and 
would have worked hard to keep the village unspoiled. Or 
take the case of Ditton Marsh, part of the open common which 
borders the road between Thames Ditton and Esher. Here 
there has existed for some time a line of telegraph poles run- 
ning alongside the road—ugly things in themselves no doubt, 
but in their place, and therefore not to be denounced as spoiling 
the view or the open country. It became necessary a little 
time ago to erect a line of telephone poles in the neighbourhood. 
This second line of poles might perfectly well have been placed 
beside the existing line, and so would not have defaced more of 
the common and the sky above it than was defaced already. 
But the new poles were not placed parallel to the old. 
Instead, to take a short cut and to save a post or two 
and a few yards of wire, they were taken across an untouched 
piece of common, thus enclosing between poles and wire 
a stretch of grass which it is impossible any longer to regard 
as open or free or beautiful. A little thought and a few 
shillings would have saved that portion of the common. It isa 
small matter ? No doubt,—but a few score of such small matters 
may rob a county of a great deal of its charm and beauty. 
Take again, as another example of threatened destruction 
of a senseless kind, the proposal (happily for the moment 
rejected by the town council) to pull down the old town hall 
of Godalming. This is a picturesque little Georgian building 
with a clock and a copper cupola, which for ninety-nine 
years has stood at the junction of narrow streets, and 
possibly in so doing has slowed down the traflic—not an 
undesirable result, you would suppose, in a town-centre 
so small and so crowded. For years past this little build- 
ing has been a cause of contention, the “up-to-date” 
party among the ratepayers wanting to pull it down so 
as to widen the street and make more room for the traffic, 
which incidentally they seem to suppose would bring more 
money to the tradesmen. But the fact is that it is the very 
picturesqueness of the little narrow street, with the town hall 
and the old brick-and-timber houses, which brings Godalming 
visitors, and with the visitors trade, from near and far. With 
the old houses pulled down for new, who that could help it 
would drive into Godalming ? 

Points such as these, which cannot be added up in visible 
cash, are apt to be overlooked or forgotten. They would 
be brought out and insisted upon by the members of the 
Amenities Committee proposed in the above petition. What 
would happen, in the case of a beautiful piece of country 
or a fine old building being threatened by an “ improvement,” 
would be that the local committee-man would report the case 
at once to his fellows on the Committee. A meeting would 
then be called, and asub-committee, perhaps, would be appointed 
to enter into friendly correspondence with the builder or the 
council or corporation concerned in the “ improvement,” to see 
if there could not be found some via media by which tho 
objects desired could be achieved without destruction or 
annoyance. By taking the road ever so little to the left, it 
would be pointed out, you could save that noble group of trees; 
by choosing an alternative route for the cable you might free 
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of common; by retaining that little glimpse of old- 
world building you may attract motorists to lunch at the inn. 
And soon. The principle on which such an Amenities Com- 
mittee would work needs only to be explained, surely, to be 
appreciated ; the petition printed above is the first step 
towards bringing such a principle into practice. Already in 
a part of Surrey an admirable non-official and voluntary 
example of how to help preserve the charm of the county 
has been given. The West Surrey Society, under the 
skilled and considerate guidance of Mr. Thackeray Turner— 
one to whom by the way the whole country owes a debt of 
gratitude in the matter of the preservation of ancient buildings 
—has in Guildford and the neighbouring district done 
splendid work in the matter of saving things of beauty and 
interest by timely intervention, reasonable protest, and quiet 


direction and advice. 


this piece 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“IN CAMERA.” 

[To rum Eprror or tax “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Scott 
y. Scott has completely changed the whole law, as it has been 
generally accepted, in regard to the hearing of cases in camera. 
The practice of hearing all suits for nullity of marriage in 
private has hitherto been accepted as completely legal, not 
only by popular but by professional and judicial opinion. For 
years past the Law Reports have only published rulings laid 
down in such cases by the expedient of carefully concealing 
the names of the parties concerned and referring to them only 
under initials. The whole of this long system of practice has 
now been definitely declared to be illegal. The courts of the 
land have in such cases no power to order the hearing of suits 
in camera, 

The reason for the necessity of a public hearing being 
vouchsafed to all suits is very emphatically laid down by 
the Law Lords. “ Publicity in the administration of justice,” 
says Lord Shaw, “is one of the surest guarantees of our 
liberties.” The violation of the rule is declared to be “an 
attack upon the very foundations of public and private 
security.” According to the same eminent judge, if the 
power of hearing cases in camera were confirmed by law, 
“then an easy way would be open for judges to remove their 
proceedings from the light and to silence for ever the voice of 
the critic and hide the knowledge of the truth. Such an 
impairment of right would be intolerable ina free country... . 
Had this occurred in France, I suppose Frenchmen would 
have said that the age of Louis Quatorze and the practice of 
lettres de cachet had returned.” These are strong words. One 
does not question that they accurately represent the law. But 
one must admit that the declaration as to the true state of the 
law gives rise to some most serious reflections. 

As the law now stands, there are only three cases in which 
it is legal, at common law, to hear suits in camera. These 
cases arise where matters affecting the interests of infants or 
of lunatics are concerned—in which cases the court is really 
exercising a “parental and administrative” jurisdiction and 
not laying down general principles of law—and where secret 
processes or analogous matters are under consideration, 
where publicity would probably render null and void the 
remedy sought. One may seriously ask, Ought not suits for 
nullity to be placed on an equal footing? If the law forbids, 
ought not a statute to give relief? Everybody knows the 
nature of these actions. They concern matters of the most 
intimate and delicate nature, in which no one can possibly 
have any honest interest beyond the parties immediately con- 
cerned and certain of their relatives and friends. Lord 
Shaw refers to the hearing of the Scott case in camera as “an 
exercise of judicial power violating the freedom of Mrs. 
Scott in the exercise of those elementary and constitutional 
rights which she possessed.” Is this the way in which the 
order strikes the lay mind ? Can any woman be expected to 
insist on her “right” to have the often painful details of her 
most intimate relations with her husband made public 
property merely for the benefit of exciting prurient minds? 
This is all that the public hearing of such cases can amount 
to. The average healthy-minded person never wishes to read 

the detuils of such a trial. And it must be obvious that the 
power to insist on a public revelation of such facts is capable 





of such abuse in the hands of an unscrupulous party to nullity 
proceedings as to deter any modestly minded woman from an 
attempt to secure her rights. 

There is no public advantage to be secured by a reversal of 
the old rule as it was generally understood. Such a course 
must be a source of pain to numerous persons. And publie 
opinion which, in the Children’s Act, 1908, authorized a police 
court to hear cases in camera where a child is called as a 
witness in any proceedings relative to offences against 
decency or morality, must surely shrink from bringing the 
light of publicity to bear on the details of some of the saddest 
and most sordid tragedies of domestic life. It is to be hoped 
that a short statute will allow to the Divorce Court the die- 
cretion to hear nullity suits within closed doors.—I am, Sir, 
&e., BARRISTER-AT-Law, 


[We agree, provided that either party to the suit should 
after the close of the case be allowed to publish any portion 
of the evidence or judgment or arguments which he or she 
might deem it necessary in order to vindicate his or ber 
character. Publication by other parties should be forbidden. 
—Eb. Spectator. } 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





MR. ASQUITH ON BILLS WHICH HAVE NEVER 
BEEN APPROVED BY THE ELECTORATE. 
[To tux Eprror or tas “Srecraror.”’] 


Srr,—All those who are opposed to a Dublin Parliament and 
Executive Government should note the statement made by 
Mr. Asquith in the debate on Mr. Dickinson's Woman's 
Suffrage Bill on Tuesday, and Unionists should make it their 
war-cry throughout the land :— 

“T assert,” said the Premier, “that this Bill has never, either in 

principle or in detail, been approved by the electorate. I ask this 
question of honourable mombers in all parts of the House: Can 
they honestly say that this particular issue determined, or even 
substantially determined, whether they should or should not be 
elected? I ask the House, if it is to retain the confidence of the 
country, to think twice before it takes a step unprecedented in 
extent without the full and sure conviction that it has behind it 
the deliberate and considered sanction of the community.” 
We Irish Unionists assert that all Mr. Asquith says of the 
Woman's Suffrage Bill applies with far greater force to his 
Government of Ireland Bill. That measure “has never, either 
in principle or detail, been approved by the electorate.” None 
of Mr. Asquith’s British supporters in the House (except Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor) “can honestly say” that the Government of 
Ireland Bill “ determined, or even substantially determined, 
whether they should or should not be elected.” In 
January, 1906, the question was Free Trade or Tariff 
Reform. In January, 1910, the issue was the rejection of 
the Budget Bill; and in December, 1910, the restriction of 
the Peers’ veto as now embodied in the Parliament Act. At 
none of these elections did the Government of Ireland Bill 
determine, “or even substantially determine,” the election of 
British representatives. Irish Unionists, then, claim the 
benefit of the sound democratic principle enunciated by Mr, 
Asquith on Tuesday, which completely justifies their position. 
The setting up of a Parliament and Executive Government 
at Dublin is “a step unprecedented in extent,” not to mention 
the additional fact that, if persisted in, it will lead to civil 
war. They claim, therefore, that the House of Commons 
should not take that step “without the full and sure con- 
viction that it has behind it the deliberate and considered 
sanction of the community.” Since the “People’s Budget” 
and the Parliament Act each required the sanction of a 
special general election, and since no extension of female 
suffrage can take place without similar sanction, it follows 
that so unprecedented a step as the setting up of a separate 
Parliament and Executive at Dublin ought not to be taken 
except on the express authority of a general election ad hoe 
If the Government, after Mr. Asquith’s declaration of principle, 
and with the reiterated resolve of Ulster ringing in their ears, 
proceed to take “this step so unprecedented” without “the 
sanction of the community,” they will stand self-condemned 
in their responsibility for the loss of life and property which 
will follow swiftly on the materialization of their Government 
of Ireland Bill.—I am, Sir, &c.. 





Micuaet J. F. McCarruy, 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND HOME RULE. 
[To tus Eprror or THe “ SpectatTor.”’] 

S1r,—May I make one or two remarks in regard to the foot- 
note which you appended to the letter you did me the honour 
of publishing on April 26th? Surely the majority of the 
House of Commons has limitations to its authority, either 
definitely stated or else clearly implied. Thus the majority 
would have no right to proclaim a republic without the consent 
of the electors, even though the support of Mr. Keir Hardie 
were as necessary to its existence as the support of Mr. John 
Redmond is at this moment. On the same and also on 
additional grounds, it seems to me that the majority of the 
present House has no constitutional right to proclaim Home 
Rule in Ireland without the consent of the electors, inasmuch 
as the latter have twice rejected Home Rule, and are now 
becoming aware that this form of government can only be 
established in Ireland by the slaughter of thousands of 
Protestants. But I would ask, Why cannot this Government 
establish a republic or Home Rule contrary to the wishes of 
the electors? Simply because their doing so would be equiva- 
lent to the abolition of the electorate itself. The creature, in 
order to retain office, would abolish its own creator. History 
reeks with suchlike examples. Therefore I say that the 
majority of the House of Commons would be acting ultra 
vires in establishing Home Rule without an appeal to the 
people; and the minority of this assembly should resist and 
render impossible this invasion of the rights of the electors. 
—Iam, Sir, &., Joun T. MiIppLEMORE. 


4 Brookdale Terrace, Dawlish. 





THE MARCONI CASE. 
[To rue Epiror os rugs “Srrcrator.”) 

S1r,—Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus Isaacs must indeed 
pray to be delivered from their friends, as we have Mr. Handel 
Booth (backed up by the Radical press) informing all whom 
it may concern (whenever an inconvenient puss emerges from 
the bag) that it was never intended* that the Marconi Com- 
mittee should inquire into Sir Rufus Isaacs’ and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s dealings on the Stock Exchange, thus effectually 
demolishing the only and very flimsy excuse adduced by these 
gentlemen for not telling “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth” in the House of Commons last 
October.—I am, Sir, &c., InIsHMAN. 





[To rue Epiror or THs “Srrcrator.”’] 
Srr,—I came upon the following passage quite by accident 
yesterday when reading one of Scott’s novels :— 

“When a man of talent shows himself an able and useful 
partisan, his party will continue to protect and accredit him, in 
spite of conduct the most contradictory to their own principles. 
Some facts are, in such cases, denied—some are glossed over—and 
party zeal is permitted to cover at least as many defects as ever 
doth charity.” 

It has a striking bearing upon recent events, and doubtless 
anticipates the Committee’s findings. Your readers will easily 
identify the quotation.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry LAMOND. 


8 Marchmont Terrace, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S INDIGNATION, 
(To rue Eprror or tax “Srectator.”] 

Srr,—I am not concerned to defend either Mr. Churchill or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but I think that your corre- 
spondent, Mr. T. Hollis, goes a little beyond the facts when 
he says that the First Lord of the Admiralty “hotly 
repudiated as a gross imputation what had been done by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” Mr. Churchill did nothing 
of the kind. He hotly repudiated the suggestion that, when 
other Ministers admitted that they had purchased Marconi 
shares, he remained silent, although he had done the same. 
Avery different matter indeed! But, no doubt, this confusion 
of things that differ is useful for party purposes.—I am, 
Bir, &c., A. Kipiina Common. 

Cocoa Tree, St. James’s Street, S.W. 

[We have dealt with this matter in our leading columns,— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





* Mr. H. Booth was reported by the papers of April Ist (a suitable day !) to 
have said to Mr. Lloyd George: “‘I take the view that your investment in 
Marconi shares had nothing whatever to do with the business before the 
Cammittee,” 








ae 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY. 

[To rue Eprror or Tus “Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—Conservatives are encouraged to believe that the country 
is tired of excessive change and kangaroo practices, and desires 
a time for recollection and redress of the new grievances, 
which have their root in hasty, ill-considered projects. Let 
them, then, be true to their colours. Is the typical John Bull 
as extinct as the dodo, the burly figure in top boots who wag 
supposed to stand for honesty, straightforwardness, and fair 
dealing? He may blunder, but his heart is right. Let them 
forswear, then, anything which smacks of insincerity. The 
squire cannot think it fair that the poacher who steals the 
pheasants he conserves should have an equal stake in the con- 
stituency with himself, and yet the Radical leaders are able 
to say that the principle of “One man, one vote” is conceded 
by their opponents The motto of the French Revolution was 
“ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” The middle term is a flat 
negation of natural law, as false as the others are true. We 
are all agreed that existing inequalities should be redressed, and 
we are all working with the same end. This is no peculium of 
the Radical Party. Both parties are engaged in the solution 
of the problem. The housing of the poor is one of the best 
means towards this end. But such is the hatred of land. 
lordism inculcated by the logical Socialist that, for fear of 
in any way benefiting landlords and helping them to house 
their tenants, the Government refuses to advance a farthing 
for the good cause. Again, let the opposition to Home Rule 
rest on the right principles, that it is a concession to violence. 
The typical John Bull does not approve of shooting at people 
from behind a hedge or through the windows of their cottages, 
and if a measure relying on these antecedents becomes law 
who can wonder at the militant party for the acquisition of 
votes for women adopting the same tactics? Let the Con- 
servatives, then stick to their colours, regard taking a leaf 
out of their opponents’ book as dishonest, and mect them 
squarely on the great principles of honour and truthfulness, 
If they are defeated at the polls, they will have done their 
duty to the country.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX, 





THE COMMAND OF THE AIR. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “Srecrator.”’ ] 

S1rr,—As a citizen of London, as a subject of a nation at peace 
with all the world, I protest against the insolent and vapid 
claim which some ill-advised persons seem inclined to make 
on behalf of our country to “the command of the air.” I 
trust that someone speaking with more authority than I can 
do will promptly repudiate so monstrous an aim or assumption, 
whether literal or metaphorical, on behalf of our own country, 
as I hope it will be denounced and repudiated on behalf of 
other nations. The phrase alone is offensive to good taste, 
and for the actual claim on behalf of our own sea-girt 
island there would not be even the same justification 
that exists in regard to naval armament. The perils of 
the air (if there are any) need have no greater terrors 
for us than for any continental nation. Britain should 
no doubt “hold her own” in aerial navigation, but sho 
need not claim to do more. It is lamentable enough that so 
splendid and useful a mechanical invention as the aeroplane 
should be degraded and prostituted to the meaner and 
homicidal purposes of war—as mean almost as the explosive 
bullet or the poisoned well—but when arrogant and senseless 
claims are made which can have no other effect than to irritate 
our neighbours and to foment insensate international rivalry 
of excessive armaments, it is time for even an obscure citizen 
and subject to protest. Has our Government or the rulers of 
our National Church nothing to say on such a topic?—I am, 
Sir, &c., CHARLES STEWART. 

[If we had a nation trained to protect itself we might be 
able to agree with our correspondent. It is, however, one of 
the dangers that flow from our being an unarmed nation that 
we must think overmuch of the mechanical side of Home 
Defence. If we are to claim the liberty not to fight for our 
country, we must see to it that our mechanical safeguards are 
as perfect as possible-—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE SEVENTY THOUSAND INVADERS. 


(To rue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Although Lord Roberts’s suggestion, to which the 
Spectator gives support, regarding the origin of “the 70,000 
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invaders” is an interesting one, the following account will, 
it is believed, be found nearer the true facts of the case. 
Lord Haldane, having fixed the establishment of his Terri- 
torial Army at a figure which his experts considered attainable, 
but which he himself certainly expected to surpass, sought for 
an objective which would be worthy of the force, and without 
which, indeed, there would be no stimulus to its growth. He 
ascertained from the General Staff that the strength of a 
hostile invading force with which his Territorial Army could 
be expected to cope was 70,000 men, and in spite of the 
opposition of Lord Fisher at the Admiralty, who was 
with difficulty persuaded to remain silent, this figure was 
given out as the official basis, which Lord Haldane proceeded 
to exploit with all his energy. Subsequently the General 
Staff found that the Territorial force is unable to meet an 
organized invading army of 70,000 men, partly because of 
the deficiency in the Territorial numbers, and partly on 
account of other calls which have to be made upon it. An 
attempt was made to overcome this difficulty by a pronounce- 
ment that two of our six regular divisions should be retained 
in the country until the danger from invasion had passed, but 
this caused great uneasiness both on the Continent and among 
our own officers. It is therefore necessary to have recourse to 
another shift. The Committee of Imperial Defence is now 
considering this question, and to its councils are summoned 
not only the present naval and military advisers of the 
Government, who are known to be anxious about the present 
situation, but also those older officers of the “lie quietly in your 
bed” era, who some years ago came to the conclusion that 
10,000 men were the maximum that might be expected to 
reach our shores. With their help it is not unlikely that the 
majority may arrive at an opinion which will not be 
embarrassing to the Government, and, in the case of those 
experts who start with previous predilections, it will doubt- 
less be an honest one. To crown all, Mr. Balfour, who 
presided at the earlier conferences when this subject was 
being discussed, has been invited to attend, in the hopes that 
he will help disengage the Government from its difficulties. 
He, of course, will speak according to his convictions, but he 
will at any rate start with a prejudice towards his former 
views, which will also be supported by his associates of those 
days. The Government does not hesitate to ridicule its 
supcrannuated officers when they speak in Opposition, but 
hastens to avail itself of the services of a select number of 
these officers when they may be useful.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OLIM. 





SCOUT LAW. 
(To rue Eprror or tux “ Srectator.”’] 
S1r,—May I touch on your query* as to whether the code of 
honour given in “ Lonecraft” is intended as a substitute for 
or merely an addition to the regular Scout Law? Must it be 
either one or the other? Suppose we give a crust of bread to 
a beggar, can we call it a substitute for or an addition to the 
dinner he has no chance of getting? The author certainly 
does not attempt to substitute his own régime for the regula- 
tion diet, nor even to offer it as an addition to that substantial 
meal. Truth to say, it is merely something to stay the empty 
stomach withal. Boys are plentiful, but Scoutmasters are 
scarce—there are nothing like enough to go round. Where is 
the would-be Scout to get his information or to pick up any 
instruction ? The official book of regulations issued from head- 
quarters is far too large andinvolved forany boy tograpple with. 
It is intended for Scoutmasters and grown-ups. Thompson 
Seton's “Woodcraft” isnot only too bulky but fartoo expensive. 
The need of something inthe way ofa self-instructor was evident. 
This little book claims to give the boy about as much as he 
can teach himself without a Scoutmaster. It is intended not 
only for the village boy, but also for the still more lonely lad 
who comes home from school and has “ nothing to do.” The 
small differences are purposely inserted that it may not appear 
to be the School for Scouts, but only a preparatory school. 
Until the number of good and efficient Scoutmasters is at 
least doubled there will be a need for some such book. The 
number of Boy Scouts could be easily doubled at once if 
Scoutmasters were attainable. The Chief Scout cannot reap 
his own harvest for want of skilled labourers. It might be 
thought that some considerable portion of grown-up Scouts 
would become Scoutmasters, but the boys when they go to 


” * Books for Boy Scouts, May 3rd, 


work are mostly swallowed up in busy centres, and the out. 
lying country is not profited.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Jonn HarGrave (White Fox). 
Lonecraft Camp, Latimer, Chesham, Bucks. 





THE CRIME OF SLAVERY. 
(To tue Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”) 

S1r,—As one who is prepared to bear the burden of responsi- 
bility which you say falls to the lot of him who defends 
slavery in the abstract, may I be allowed to say something 
in support of Mr. John Minor’s views on the subject in your 
issue of May 3rd? From the European, or inhuman stand- 
point, of course it ought to be agreed that no crime can be 
worse than slavery; for the very fact that the mere word 
“slave” cannot be pronounced without a certain shudder 
shows with what horrors Dutchmen, Spaniards, and English- 
men have succeeded in associating anything in the nature of 
proprietary rights by one man in the other. The history 
of the English white slave trade in Virginia and Maryland 
and of our negro slave trade in the West Indies is full of 
examples of such a brutal abuse of power and possession that 
as long as Englishmen remain what they are—that is to say, 
unable to be humane to their fellows without stern statutory 
measures forcing them to humanity—I can think of nothing 
worse than slavery. Once, however, that a type of man is reared 
who, like the ancient Greek or many a modern Oriental (such a 
man as you will find, for instance, along the southern shore of 
the Persian Gulf), is able not only to treat a slave humanely, but 
also to make his menial or other minion feel that it is no 
disgrace to belong to such a master as himself, there are no 
horrors in slavery, there is no crime in slavery, there is no 
ugliness but only beauty and happiness in it. And at all 
events it would be infinitely better than the present system of 
free labour. The personal note ought to be the last thing 
that the Spectator should overlook. The proper person can, 
and always will, justify proprietary rights in another. 
Because we have lost the type which is great enough to 
possess a man without humiliating him; because we have 
evidence only of brutality and savage indignities in connexion 
with our fellow-countrymen’s treatment of a possessed 
human being, surely that is no reason to condemn the insti- 
tution itself. It would be fairer to qualify the sweeping 
sentence upon slavery and say, “In the Englishman, in the 
Spaniard, in the Portuguese, in the Dutch, slavery is the 
greatest of crimes.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

5c Belgrave Road, N.W. AntHony M. Lupovict. 

[Look at the glimpse of slavery we get even in pages so 
humane as those of Plato. It isa thing toshudder at. The 
fuller views of worse things in Roman literature give a 
complete denial to our correspondent’s contention. When- 
ever, wherever, by whoever practised, slavery is vile.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





[To ram Eprror or tas “ Srecraron.”] 

Srr,—You say that slavery is the crime of crimes, venial 
under no conditions, and that the man who defends it even 
in the abstract partakes in its guilt. Isn’t this rather hard 
on St. Paul, who sent Onesimus back to his master, and 
explicitly instructs masters as to their duties to their slaves P 
How do you account for St. Paul giving advice as to the 
manner of practising the crime of crimes and himself abetting 
its commission P—I am, Sir, &., SELIM. 

[“ A hit—a palpable hit.” Nevertheless we are impenitent 
and must say with the German Professor of Divinity whom an 
orthodox English divine had confuted, as he thought, with a 
Pauline quotation: “Ah, Paul was a very clever man, but 
it is not very often that Iagree mit him.” Some American 
Abolitionists held it their duty to obey the Fugitive Slave 
law and give up runaways, but who can deny that disobedience 
was the nobler way P—Eb. Spectator. } 





DIVINITY DEGREES AT OXFORD. 

(To tus Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”] 
Sr1r,—From your remarks with regard to the action of Con- 
vocation held at Oxford on April 29th, with reference to 
granting the B.D. and D.D. degrees to laymen and Dissenters, 
I don’t think that you quite realize the full meaning of the 





proposal submitted. A paper sent tomembers of Convocation 
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by the opposers of the proposal states: “ When the statute 
was introduced in Congregation on December 3rd the question 
was asked of the mover, ‘Whether a thesis dealing with 
Christian belief from a purely destructive and anti-theistic 
point of view would have to be accepted by the Board provided 
that it displayed learning and literary merit.’ To this the 
mover, as responsible for the statute, replied with the utmost 
frankness in the affirmative.’ Could anything be more 
absurdP Here we should have had a faculty offering its 
highest recognition to a man who should write a clever thesis 
with the object of disproving its most vital principles. Would 
the faculty of medicine, or any other faculty, offer its degrees 
on such grounds? Another curious point about the proposed 
change was this: that the thesis might be an attack on 
Christianity and be accepted, but if it was an endeavour to 
disprove Buddhism or any other creed it would be rejected. 
Convocation had either to accept or reject this proposal, for 
it was not within its power to introduce an amendment. Had 
it passed it Oxford would no longer have been a Christian 
University. If the proposal had been simply as to whether 
laymen and Dissenters might offer themselves for the Divinity 
degree, I am sure that the result would have been very 
different.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A MEMBER OF CONVOCATION. 

[We cannot flog ourselves into a state of alarm over this 
hypothetical anti-Christian or antitheistic thesis. But even 
assuming its want of orthodoxy, what harm would it do? 
If Christianity could not stand up against such an attack, 
its state must indeed be desperate. Let us remember how 
in the past we have been told of the terrible evils that 
must ensue if open attacks were to be permitted on true 
religion. Yet the fortress temple of Faith remains, while the 
assailants are the deadest of all dead things—démodé hetero- 
doxy. The spiritual life needs open windows as much as the 
physical.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HOW NOT TO TRAIN THE CLERGY. 
(To rue Eprror or tas “Srscrator.”’] 
§1r,—I ani much obliged to Mr. Johnston for pointing out 
that the resolution of the Bishops is not as strict as I had 
supposed. Ican only plead in excuse that I had not, as far 
as I remember, ever seen the resolutions on paper, but had 
been guided solely by information verbally received from the 
Bishops themselves. Those with whom I had spoken had not 
suggested to me the alternative recognized. The question of 
importance is, How will the resolution be interpreted? Will 
a course of post-graduate study of theology in the University 
of Oxford be considered adequate P—I am, Sir, &c., 
ArtTHuR C. Heapiam. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE AND THE CLERGY. 
(To tux Epiror or tHe “Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—A year or two before his death I was sitting drinking 
coffee with Mr. Trollope in a pension in the Vosges mountains, 
and remarked to him (not quite sincerely), “No one has 
studied the English clergy more accurately than you have.” In 
his bluff way he retorted, “ Studied them! I have studied their 
stomachs!” He was writing his autobiography at the time, 
and unless my memory beguiles me, in that volume he avows 
that when he described Archdeacon Grantly he had never 
met an archdeacon, and was much gratified to find that he 
had described an archdeacon such as corresponded to the 
ideals of the British public. That the writer of the “ Warden” 
and the “Last Chronicle of Barset” should have so estimated his 
own limitations throws a pleasing light on the character of 
this realist who was so capable at times of idealism. His 
admirers will perhaps not be sorry to hear of this little con- 
versation.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. S. 





PHINEAS FINN. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srrcraror.”’] 
S1r,—The article in the Spectator of May 3rd, bearing on 
“Phineas Finn” and “Phineas Redux” has plenty of interest. 
But there seem reasons for not agreeing with all the “of 
courses” in it. For example, take that one included in 
“ Monk is, of course, intended for John Bright.” Mr. Monk 
of Trollope’s creation was a bitter foe to the ballot, and is 
made to condemn it as follows (see “Phineas Finn,” 





chapter 20): “The ballot-box,” he said, “was the grave of 
all true political opinion.” Contrast this assertion with 
John Bright’s words in his speech on Free Trade at 
Rochdale, January 2nd, 1877: “And you have not only got 
the franchise, but you have got the ballot to secure you 
from any compulsion with regard to its exercise. . . . The 
influence of property, so far as it is a just influence, exists 
now, and any exercise which it had before the ballot was con. 
ferred was an exercise that it ought not to have had, and was 
a tyranny over all those upon whom it was exercised.” John 
Bright, moreover, was a sufficiently well-to-do mill-owner to 
afford to give financial help to others, whereas Mr. Monk is 
made to say, in chapter 65 of “ Phineas Finn”: “TI did not go 
for the shilling, though I am so poor a man that the shilling 
is more to me than it would be to almost any man in the 
House.” ‘There is, in point of fact, another character in the 
book who has more in common with Mr. John Bright, and 
probably some other of your readers will particularize. 

Touching the assertion in the article as to Phineas Finn's 
character that “ Aware of his own charm he lays siege to the 
hearts of political ladies as a means of advancement,” this 
hardly tallies with the two following references to him in the 
work :— 

Chapter 5. “I do not think that Phineas depended much as yet 
on his own good looks,” 


Chapter 15. “He was, indeed, only Phineas Finn, and was 
known by the world to be no more; but he looked as though ho 
might have been anybody—a royal Finn himself. And then he 
had that special grace of appearing to be altogether unconscious 
of his own personal advantages. And I think that in truth he was 
barely conscious of them; that he depended on them very little, 
if at all; that there was nothing of personal vanity in his 
composition.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


ALGERNON WARREN. 





ITALIANS AS EMIGRANTS 
(To tue Eprron or THe “Sprecrator.”] 

Srr,—I have just read Dr. Richard Arthur’s letter in the 
Spectator’s issue of March 22nd, and entirely approve of his 
remarks as well as of your editorial note. At the same time I 
must say that it is certainly humiliating for us Italians to see 
even discussed our fitness, when it comes to invite us in form- 
ing and moulding the new white nations that are coming into 
existence. But since it is an indisputable fact that such 
prejudice against my countrymen exists in the minds of many 
Americans, Englishmen, and Australians, it becomes necessary 
to analyze such sentiment and discover whether it is warranted 
by the facts. I will not dwell on the past and present achieve- 
ments of the Italian race in the arts of peace or war. From 
Plautus, our first comedian, to Carducci, our last great poet; 
from the siege of Veii even to yesterday’s Tripolitan 
skirmishes, they show a record perhaps unsurpassed by that 
of any other European nation. It is not, then, on our lack of 
a glorious past that such prejudice can be grounded. When 
it comes to a physical test, our position is equally strong. 1 
do not remember the exact statistics at the present time, but 
I have a clear recollection of frequent complaints from army 
authorities in France, England, and Germany about the rapid 
decline in the physical qualities of their respective recruits. 
Indeed, it is hard to find (with the exception, perhaps, of 
the Balkan States) a healthier and stronger peasantry than 
the Italian, while these last in their clean-cut features have 
certainly an advantage over the Slavs. 

Let us then examine the character and the consequences of 
Italian emigration on a large scale. Let us take the 
instance of the United States. It is there that its large 
numbers and its suddenness have made it more or less of a 
problem for the American people. In fact a multitude 
of illiterate, boss-ridden, ignorant peasants were, by the 
attraction of high wages and the alluring promises of steam- 
ship agents, removed from their patriarchal and mediacval 
surroundings, and thrown in the whirlwind of American 
city life, with all its confusions, its insecurities, its lawless- 
ness; and in spite of that they have made good, as time 
will prove more and more clearly. Recent statistics have 
showed their upward advance. They are beginning to con- 
tribute their share to the arts, science, literature, and athletics 
of their adopted country. Ina state of intellectual transition 
they have yet managed to reach an economical position 
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excluding those of the north. Abandoned farmland in New 
England and in the State of New York has been reclaimed 
by them and wonderfully developed. Their children, the 
children of those who used to drive sheep in some forgotten 
valley of the Apennines, can be seen frequenting the high 
schools and colleges of America in full understanding of the 
jdeals of this country and in perfect equality with their 
fellow students. Indeed I must say that the children of 
the immigrants are the brightest feature in a study of 
the possibilities of Italian immigration. These children 
are intelligent, alert, ambitious, a blend of the matter- 
of-fact American with the steady and patient Italian. 
In this very town where I live I can point to the 
Italian-American girls with pride, Their good looks and wit 
are noticeable even in a country remarkable for the beauty 
and intelligence of its women. Finally, if more proofs 
were wanting, the fact that marriages between Italians and 
Americans are growing in numbers every year, as I have seen 
by the statistics, shows conclusively that they appreciate their 
respective good qualities. 

I wish to ask now, “Si hoc in arido, quid in viridi?” 
Everybody is well aware of the fact that almost all of the 
Italian immigrants to the United States come from Southern 
Italy and from Sicily. Everybody should also be aware of 
the fact that these last are racially different from the 
Italians living north of the Tiber. As I happened to be 
born in Southern Italy myself, I can well afford to declare 
that the Northern and Central Italians exhibit many 
good qualities in which we are sadly deficient. In physical 
appearance, in energy, in self-control, in depth of intelli- 
gence, they are our superiors, although not so quick-witted 
or so kind-hearted. It is the men from Lombardy and 
Piedmont that have made Argentina what it is, with the 
assistance of British capital. Without them Argentina and 
Uruguay, pace the natives, would not be any better off than 
Venezuela or Colombia. Let every prejudiced Australian visit 
the great Valley of the Po from Turin to Venice; let him for 
once leave aside museums and monuments, and visit instead 
all the busy manufacturing towns; let him notice the extra- 
ordinary large number of popular banks, co-operative 
associations, labour organizations, all on modern and pro- 
gressive lines, which thrive within its borders; let him enter 
into the spirit of such people, and then perhaps the veil of 
denseness which is apt to cloud many an Anglo-Saxon mind 
will fall from him, and he will have a different opinion of the 
worth of the Italian immigrant in the upbuilding of bis nation. 
But, after all, I think that Northern Italians would not go to 
Australia even if invited there —I am, Sir, &c., 

L. J. Srarace. 

1120 Fulton Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S.A.: 

April 16th, 1913. 

[We can assure our correspondent that we needed no proof 
of the assertion so often made in these columns that the 
Italian peasant is an admirable immigrant, and that a new 
land in want of settlers should be glad to get him and his 
wholesome blood, large family, and saving habits. As has 
been proved over and over again in many generations, the 
mixture of English and Italian strains is excellent.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





“THE COMMON TASK.” 


(To tux Eprror or THe “ Srectator,"’} 


Srr,—Unlike “S. H. E. L.” I was not privileged to see your 
review on “The Common Task,” but have had sent to me the 
copy of your paper containing “The ordinary day of a 
working woman.” 

I think my days are all very full; it is impossible to 
tell of the hundred and one tasks pushed in between the 
usual routine. I think it would take a year to tell of 
the work accomplished; it cannot always be divided into 
days and weeks. But as “S. H. E. L.” has given you 
her washing day, I will give you mine. We are seven— 
five children, the eldest ten, the youngest eight months, 
my husband and self. I rise at six, light the fires, clean up 
the dining-room, clean four pairs of the children’s boots, sort 
the clothes out, and have breakfast ready 7.30 a.m., call the 
children, help two of them to dress, and get breakfast; then 
while the two elder children clear the table, I turn the beds 
and gather together anything requiring to be washed, then get 








the children off to school and start washing, which I continue 
until the baby awakes, when he is to wash and dress and feed, 
Dinner, which generally consists of rice pudding, cold meat, and 
either boiled or roasted potatoes, must be ready by 12 o'clock 
for the husband leaving work and the children leaving school ; 
then wash up, and set the children off again by 1.15, and con- 
tinue the wash. Of course, baby must be nursed a bit between 
whiles, and I think myself lucky if I finish washing, clean up 
the washhouse, and make myself tidy by five o’clock; then we 
all have tea together, and if possible I fold the clothes, and 
get two children to bed by seven, then help the oldest half an 
hour with his music, then we either read together or have a 
game, or I help two of them with school lessons, and get them 
to bed by 8.30; then if possible I like to indulge in a little 
quiet reading, which is not often possible. Then I get supper, 
and to bed by 10.30. There are times when one is wearied out 
in body and mind, when one longs for the help of a maid, 
however small; but at the same time it is a labour of love, 
the children’s pleasure is ours, and their progress and well- 
being our only hope of reward. I wonder if you have been 
overwhelmed with letters on a day in the life of a working 
woman, and will consign this one to the waste-paper basket 
unread.—I am, Sir, &c., A. i 
[This record is also one for admiration. It confirms an 
opinion, often expressed by the present writer, that the 
English working wife and mother is the very salt of the 
earth. She is our true soldier, and places our flag on the 
topmost rampart where none shall overthrow it. No such 
devotion will ever be without its reward.—Ep. Spectator. } 





(To tus Epitor ov tus “ Srectator."’) 
Srr,—In your issue of January 11th, in an article on “The 
Common Task,” you say, “ We should have liked some more 
information about the lives of women in the Colonies.” I am 
the wife of a country clergyman in the south of Victoria in a 
farming district. Perhaps some information about the lives 
of my neighbours and myself may be of interest. 

The wife of one of the poorer farmers usually rises about 
5.30 a.m. or 6 a.m., according to the time of year, and prepares 
acup of tea while her husband gets the cows in. They then 
both go to the milking-yard and milk fifteen or eighteen cows 
each. Small children are usually taken to the yard also, but 
one reads sometimes of children who have been left in the 
house—probably in flannelette nightdresses—being burnt to 
death while the parents are milking. When the cows are 
finished, the mother gets the breakfast, while the father 
prepares either to take the milk to a butter factory or to put 
it through a separator. After breakfast the mother gets the 
children ready for school, and then proceeds to wash, cook, 
sew, and look after the baby. If there is mixed farming, the 
woman often has charge of the separator (the washing of it 
alone takes an hour), the man being busy with ploughing or 
other work, Dinner is eaten about noon—meat, potatoes, and 
tea are indispensable. Another vegetable anda simple pudding 
such as stewed fruit are by no means rare. Very few women 
make their own bread, and when the mother is very busy and 
can get no domestic help she buys ready-made clothing or 
gots a sewing girl to come to the house for some days—that 
is, when she can afford it. The second milking begins at 
four p.m. 

As the family grow older and more prosperous, the children 
can help with the milking, and the mother is usually relieved 
from this drudgery. Her cup of early tea is brought to her 
before she gets up. She has more time for sewing. She begins 
a vegetable garden and has more flowers. She drives to visit 
her friends, and is overworked only when chaff-cutters or 
threshers (sometimes as many as twenty) come to work on the 
farm and have to be catered for. Farmers are all reluctant 
to employ labour, which is expensive and nnsatisfactory. 
Dairying, the general opinion is, pays splendidly as long as it 
can be managed without hired labour, but even if labour must 
be hired it pays no better than sheep, which are easily worked— 
and it is a much greater tie. Morning and evening, seven 
days a week, the golden cow awaits her weary worshippers. 
Milking machines are only used in rare instances, and are not 
always satisfactory. Almost all farmers’ wives can ride, 
drive, and make clothing, and many of them own and are able 
to play a piano. They are good cooks. 

To-day I visited three families of Scottish immigrants. 
They hold forty acres of land each on condition that they 
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grow sugar beet on ten acres for a Government factory. The 
women were in the fields helping their husbands with the 
topping, to save the high wages compulsory for beet 
labourers. “I just left the baby on the floor,” said one 
woman. “ Yesterday I took him out with me, but he got 
cold—the ground was damp.” ‘This labour, however, only 
lasts for a few weeks of the year. With regard to my own 
life, no two days are exactly alike. We have many visitors 
and pay many visits. From one extreme to the other of my 
husband’s charge is forty miles. There are five preaching 
places, and this means much driving. The roads are good, 
and let me sey in passing that your article on “Cycle Cars” 
interested us immensely. I have so far been able to secure 
the services of a maid, and am the envy and admiration of 
my friends. A small household and liberal outings explain 
the miracle. We live in a comfortable wooden cottage of eight 
rooms and a verandah, and have a glebe of ten aeres, which 
supports our horses (two), one or two cows, and sometimes pet 
lambs. We have our own milk, butter, eggs, poultry, and 
honey, and can usually grow our own horsefeed. For more 
than a year we huve been unable to get a boy to act as groom, 
&e, although labour for ploughing, harvesting, and digging is 
obtainable at high rates. My morningsare uswally taken up 
with housework—the afternoons either with visiting (sometimes 
driving many miles) or with meetings, sometimes with tennis 
or golf. In my husband's necessary absences, I often must 
groom and harnessa horse. Were I unable to milk occasionally 
the cow would have to be dispensed with; the maid would 
probably leave if asked to do this. I look after my own flower 
garden, except for the heavier digging, and have an occasional 
pupil for University or other examinations. 

For some years women here have had the right of voting at 
elections, but not many would mind if that were withdrawn. 
All the women will never be against all the men, and the pro- 
portion of Liberals and Lubourites is the same as ever. 
Temperance and social reform leaders are deeply disappointed 
at the effect of women’s votes on public life. The only direct 
result that I have heard of is that the Melbourne telephone 
girls on one occasion secured concessions which would have 
been denied had they had no voice in ensuing elections.—I 
am, Sir, &c., An AvsTRALIAN UNIVERSITY WOMAN. 

Gippsland, Victoria: 20th March, 1913. 





THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT, 
{To tus Epiror oF tne “Sprrerator.”) 

Srr,—I see that in your notes of the week ending May 3rd 
you again refer to the position of the deposit contributors 
under the National Insurance Act as a poor one, a position 
“which stultifies the whole theory of the Act.” I shall be 
very grateful if you or your readers will indicate what amend- 
ment you would suggest in order to benefit the position of these 
poor people—poor in health, poor in means, and, until the 
Insurance Act came into force, not only poor in opportunity 
but absolutely beggared of it. How do you or your friends 
propose, without a dole from the State—which might rob the 
doctors of theirs—or a curtailment of the benefits of the 
ordinary contributor, to place these pitiable deposit contri- 
butors in a better position? The Government, I take it, 
anticipate being better prepared to answer this question after 
two more years’ proof of the Act, for the deposit section only 
holds good for three years. There are, however, evidently 
plenty of people outside the Government who do not require 
this experience to teach them, but are ready prepared to show 
us the way. Will you or your correspondents give us a lead ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Somervett. 

Brantfield, Kendal. 

[We cannot promise to publish an indefinite number of 
replies to this question, but will do our best as far as space 
allows.—Epb. Spectator. | 





DOMESTIC SERVICE AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE. 
[To tHe Epitor or Tue “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—May we ask the hospitality of your columns in order to 
draw attention to the work of the “ Employers’ and Servants’ 
Inquiry Association”? The aim of this Association is to 
secure legal uniformity in the operation of the National 
Health Insurance Act as it affects the monthly contract of 
domestic service. Questions of mutual convenience, of per- 
sonal regard, and of moral obligations eater largely into the 








arrangements made between employers and servants, but these 
considerations are outside the object we have in view. The point 
we desire to emphasize is that under the National Health Insur. 
ance Act employers and servants are bound by a rigidly defined 
legal system as far as the illnesses of servants are concerned 
and it has now become necessary to find out where legal obliga. 
tions end before it is possible to know where moral obligations 
begin. Some settlement of this kind seems no less needed in 
the interests of servants than in those of their employers, 
Many questions arise out of these points, but for the purpose 
of this Association the issue is narrowed down to the two 
which follow here: (1) Is there any legal obligation, under 
the monthly contract system, to pay wages to a servant during 
the weeks when sick pay is being received? (2) Is an 
employer ander the legal obligation of providing board and 
lodging or their equivalent in money to a servant while in 
receipt of sick pay? Will those employers and domestic 
servants who are in favour of taking some united action of 
this kind kindly communicate with Miss Allarton, Secretary, 
5 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope for reply >—We are, Sir, &c., 

Mary F. A. Lopas, President. 

Maup Simon, Chairman. 

Mary E. Saunpsy, Hon. Treasurer, 

GERTRUDE ALLAKTON, Secretary. 

5 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 





THE GYPSY PROBLEM. 
{To tux Epitor ov tur “Sprctrator.”’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent of April 5th on the “ Gypsy 
Problem ” appears never to have learnt, or perhaps cared to 
learn, the difference between the low vagrant and the Romany 
chal, otherwise he could never have misapplied that beautiful 
quotation from “ Lavengro” in such a manner, or used it in 
connexion with the vagabonds such as he describes, whom, I 
am glad to say, I nevercame across. The reason why I number 
amongst my true friends such gypsies as the Stanleys, for 
example, is because I never heard any low language amongst 
them of the kind one hears amongst our ordinary cottage 
people; because, again, their habits of personal cleanliness 
and laws of living are far superior to those of our labouring 
classes. Then, again, amongst our Hampshire caravan-dwellers 
and tent-dwellers no such conditions exist at the birth of a 
child as those your correspondent has depicted. There was a 
child born toa newly married couple in a tent not far from here. 
The young gypsy mother had a village nurse in attendance, 
and her mother and other women of the tribe sat up all night 
with her to keep the fire burning and a kettle boiling for 
tea, Quaker oats, kc. The younger girls of the tribe also sat 
up together “for company” during part of the night by 
themselves. Amongst caravan gypsies the doctor's services 
are generally called for on these occasions, and he is paid 
such fee as they can afford. I have never known a gypsy’s 
child to be born in a workhouse. But I, of course, am 
speaking of the Romany people who speak Romanes, and not 
of the low vagrant class which, according to George Borrow, 
existed_in England long before the Romani set foot on our 
shores.—I am, Sir, &c., Tue Romany Ravny. 
[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Speetator.] 





BARK-STRIPPING BIRDS. 

|To tue Eprror or THE “Sractator.’’] 
S1r,—I was staying in a house last week in front of which 
was a row of lime-trees. One at least of these trees was 
attacked by certain small birds. They worked away till they 
had got the bark of the end shoots off in strips, leaving a 
foot or more of white wood. The strips were taken away after 
being left hanging for awhile. Can you or other readers of 
the Spectator give me an idea of who the delinquents were ? 
I suggested Passer vulgaris, but my hosts thought the tails 
were longer than our mutual friend’s. What did they want 
the strips of bark for? Probably nests. But a eoil of bark 
cannot be comfortable to sit upon.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

Woodspeen Grange, Newbury, Berls ; F. W. Tuoyrs. 
May sth, 1913. 





CAESAR’S WIFE. 


| To rue Eptror or tae “ Srecrator,”] 
Srr,—Was it Calpurnia of whom it was said that “ Caesar's 
wife must needs be above suspicion”? My schooldav 
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i ells me that it was his first wife (whose name, 
cnc yer Hs long out of school to recall), and that he 
divorced her, giving that saying as his reason. Calpurnia 
was the wife who survived him, and who (according to 
Shakespeare) warned him of the fate which awaited him. 
But perbaps your contributor knew this as well as I, and 
merely put his words into the mouth of Calpurnia as the 
best-known of Caesar's wives. For Caesar, like our own 
Henry VIL, was a “very much married man.”—I am, Sir, 
bc HyPer Criticvus. 





BIBLICAL STUDY. 
[To tux Epiros or THs “ Srectator.”’) 


S1n,—May we call the attention of your readers to the eleventh 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study, which will be held this year at 
Cambridge from July 26th to August 16th? The object of the 
term is to give to students of the Bible, who feel the need of more 
scientific and intelligent study, a special opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the results of modern Biblical scholarship, and of 
receiving systematic instruction on academic lines. The scheme 
js on a Christian basis, and lecturers are invited without respect 
to their denomination. } . 

The idea which has been chosen this year for illustration by 
the entire series of lectures-is that of the Mission of the Church 
to the World. The inaugural lecture will be given by Dr. Murray, 
the Master of Selwyn College. The following courses of four 
lectures have been promised: First week—“ The Political History 
of the Kingdom of Judah, from Hezekiah tothe beginning of the 
Exile,” by L. W. King, Esq., of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
the British Museum; and “The Religions of the Roman Empire 
in the First Century,” by the Rev. H. F. Stewart, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Second week—“Tho Book of Jeremiah,” by 
Dr. Kennett, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge; and 
“St. Paul’s Conception of an Universal Church,” by the Rev. 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, of Keble College, Oxford. Third week— 
“The Deuteronomic Movement,” by the Rev. D. C. Simpson, 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford; and “Acts 13-28,” by H. St. J. 
Thackeray, Esq., King’s College, Cambridge. Single lectures 
have been promised by the Bishop of Ely, Professor Swete, Dr. 
Anderson Scott, Dr. Murray, Miss E. E. Constance Jones, and 
Mr. W. M. Calder. Hebrew and Greek Testament readings will 
be held throughout the three weeks. The total cost to students, 
including lecture tickets, will not exceed £2 a week.—We are, 
Sir, Ke., Mary Benson 

(President of the Execatiye Committee), 
(Miss) M. J. Futter (Secretary). 
39 Frances Road, Windsor. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,’ insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 





ON BEACHY HEAD. 
Gop of the gorse-hill, sapphire of the sea! 
Oh that such grace were granted unto me 
That cheaper than this vision I might hold 
A sea of sapphires and a hill of gold! 
F. W. BourDIL1on. 





CONTENT AND ASPIRATION. 
Tuvs far forth on the march I have fared to a region of darkness ; 
Winds blow loudly and stern; pondering, doubting I stand. 
Yonder the plain of the homes of the people, the streets of the 
city, 
Masts on the smooth-flowing stream, fields, and the charm of 
the cot: 
There dwell the pleasures of love, calm faith, sweet peace for the 
lowly ; 
Daytime labour and wage; sleep is the end of their toil. 
There, too, the mean and the base, souls lost in the marshes of 
Mammon, 
Blind-eyed slaves of the sense, wreathed with the vapour of lies. 
This is the Heroes’ Gate, and the long, long pass through the 
mountains, 
Rugged and swept by the storms, dim-lighte 1 footing for one : 
Ever the thundering surge of the torrent is dashing across it, 
Ruthless into its jaws sweeping the bones of the dead. 
Past the abysses, the crags, and the hunger and cold of the 
mountains, 
Gain we wider domains, nearer the homes of the gods. 





ART. 


_s_— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—IL 


Use and wont have made it difficult for an Englishman to see 
the thing in its full oddity, and only a foreigner could do 
justice to the fantasy ; still, most of us do have a qualm that 
there is something a little bizarre when we read each year that 
deeply interesting page in the Times headed “The Royal 
Academy Banquet.” This year Mr. Churchill spoke cloquently 
on the need of naval strength, Colonel Seely on the beauty of 
devotion (not emotion or drawing), Lord Morley on the 
European crisis andthe Copyright Act, and Canon Hannay onthe 
literary man’s freedom. Lord Halsbury, mcre original, actually 
raised the question of art in its relation to caricature (one of 
the several branebes of art which the Academy has left for 
future consideration), and passed genially and heartily to- 
give the company the toast of “ The Royal Academy.” One 
imagines him pausing a second as he did so to refresh his 
memory as to the precise institution which he proposed to 
toast. (He may, perhaps, have thought for a moment that it 
was the reformed House of Lords.) The President, in his 
reply, however, recalled the company to the real (one might 
almost say the hidden) idea of the gathering by referring to 
the existence of the British School in art and the merits of the 
lute Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema. After all this one can 
imagine the artists that were present at that distinguished 
dinner marching homeward stimulated and inspired anew with 
the greatness of art and the holiness of her mission, and how 
the stirring messages and winged words engendered at the 
banquet went forth to the artists, sentinels and cohorts, all 
over the kingdom, inspiring them with high and eager 
thoughts, as scientists and engineers and shipbuilders are 
inspired after one of the great rallies of their institutions ? 
The spirit that makes the Academy Bunquet an orgy of 
irrelevance is a national trait, and it might quite well be 
argued that, after all, the banquet is no more than a noble 
reflection of the exhibition itself, which consists, in the main, 
of interests and notions that might well have been expressed 
elsewhere, through other activities than that of art. The 
hope was generally felt nearly a generation ago that 
photography, with its increasing capacity to represent reality, 
would soon away with pictures whose aim was “to make 
things very like,” and that just as the mechanical piano- 
player has ended piano-playing that was only competent, so 
the photograph would end puinting that bad no life-spirit 
within it. Unbappily, photography bas turned traitor and 
become “ artistic,” instead of holding to its own clear, faithful 
virtues, but that may be only a phase; colour-photography, 
to which we look to purge modern art of much of its 
impurities and dreariness, is every year coming closer and 
closer, and its perfection is sure in our time. When it does 
come there will be no need for such portraits as now hang 
on the line of nearly every room in Burlington House. In 
these works there are few signs that the artists had any 
interest in their sitters except as a source of income which 
they would rather have gained from pictures of a different 
vision that they had once produced, but the public no longer 
cares to buy. The Academy carries every year a heavier load of 
irrelevant portraiture—portraiture in which the artist takes 
no delight and the public have no aesthetic concern. The old 
anecdote picture on a small scale, however feeble its ostensible 
motive might be, provoked the painter to details that shovcd 
delight in touch and handling, and there were usually signs 
that he liked doing it. In the great bulk of the portraiture 
here by members and associates we see little evidence that the 
artists cared for anything but getting the business done, 
working it up to effective Academy pitch and having the affair 
settled. Besides the portraits I have already mentioned, Mr. 
G. W. Lambert’s Miss Olave Cunninghame Graham, with its 
keen following of the sinuous lines in the arms and figure. 
and the idea it conveys that the inspiration in colour and 
design was dictated by something in the sitter herself and 
was not the application of a recipe; Mr. George Henry's 
portrait of J. N. Hare, Esq. (No. 522), where a physical charac. 
teristic of the sitter has given the accent to the picture; 
Mr. Spencer Watson’s H.2t.H. the Duke of Connaught (No. 315) 
in the furred robes of a City company; and the works by Mr. 


O. Birley and Mr. G. F, Kelly, and a few other portraits, stand 
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out as pictures whcre the artists had really conceptions of their 
subjects. 

Mr. Charles Sims’s The Wood Beyond the World (No. 3), 
which the Chantrey Trustees have purchased, has been appre- 
ciated up to its full value—even beyond it—because it fulfils 
two strong contemporary wants. The reaction against the 
literal presentation of things, which is so natural in these 
days of photograph-newspapers, is one which touches all 
grades of the public, and was largely responsible for the big 
attendances at the Post-Impressionist exhibitions. The 
desire to escape from realism is unconscious as well as con- 
scious, and there can be ne greater mistake than to believe 
that the crowds which went to the Grafton Gallery were largely 
made up of people with definite theories about art. Then 
Mr. Sims touches the public in another way, because the 
decorative sensuousness of the old masters is now common 
knowledge through the autotypes that are common on 
suburban walls, where steel engravings of Frith’s and 
Landseer’s pictures and Sir Luke Fildes’s The Doctor used 
to be, and even the most innocent know that a picture is none 
the less valuable because of the wilful imaginative manner of 
presentment of the old masters. Mr. Sims gives us, in his 
charming picture of dark trees against a sunlit sky, gentle 
hills, garlands of nude boys and babies, and young mothers 
in Madonna blue—a “world elsewhere,” as delightful as 
that of Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, and bearing something 
of the same relationship to Bellini as Maeterlinck does 
to Dante. The picture is certainly weak in the dark 
formal pattern of the trees and the unsubstantial but 
half-realistic treatment of the linked line of nude boys, 
which, with similar insistence, would have made the whole a 
haunting and monumental design. As it is, it is a work full 
of real painterlike charm, and a marked advance on anything 
this artist has hitherto produced. It is a question, however, 
if his picture, The Month of May (No. 726), is not yet 
better, as the accidental character of his scattered groups of 
lovers and children is more fitting and surprising, like the 
upspringing of primroses on a green field. Mr. Edward 
Stott, in his two Scriptural scenes in the setting of a Sussex 
village, interests us by his courage in attempting a subject 
which is older than oil painting, and his treatment of it has 
the quality (so unusual in these walls) of reverence. Mr. 
George Clausen, too, bas reverence, and for subjects which we 
pass every day without a thought. Love has he found, not 
“in huts where poor men lie,” but in places that poetry has 
yet to hallow with associations—in the hard little cramped 
back-gardens of St. John’s Wood. He has seen them as a 
worshipper, and in Waiting for the Spring (No. 9), and 
especially in The Houses at the Back: Frosty Morning 
(No. 248), they are miracles of shy iridescent colour, 
bearing secret.messages to man of the promise of life that 
is eternal, let the performance be what it may. Another lover 
of health and blossom, Mr. H. 8. Tuke, this year produces 
one of his few complete works. The Fountain (No. 147), a 
vision of a nude youth partly in sun with a green shade 
around him and a splashing fountain before, has the exactness 
and spontaneity of a good sonnet. It shows Mr. Tuke and 
many other painters how vastly the artist increases his chance 
of doing a big thing if he keeps his pictures small. This 
year Mr. Arnesby Brown, too, reaches his finest expression in 
the small A June Day (No, 228) his large In Suffolk (No. 370), 
despite its thunderous accent and luminous painting, dividing 
its interest too impartially between the group of cattle in the 
foreground and the vivacious town in the background. Mr. 
Sargent’s three Spanish pictures this year are pictorial 
exclamations, and none seems an idea like his unforgettable 
Mountains of Moab. Weavers (No. 229) is the most extra- 
ordinary achievement, with its vivid painting of figures in 
shadow. Mr. John Lavery, in his Japanese Switzerland(No.693), 
brings us back to the old masters, but the old masters of the 
East. It has the eager seizure of a decorative inspiration 
approved by great art and the fresh subtle quality of paint 
that so charmed the Continent when the Glasgow School made 
its appearance there in the ’nineties. 

In the black-and-white room Mr, Lavery’s old colleague, 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron, makes notable a very queer jumble of 
exhibits by two etchings and two drawings. Mr. William 
Strang’s A Matter of Business (No. 1497) has equal distinction, 
and on the skyline three notable works by little-known men 
call for attention: Mr, A. G. Horsnell’s Santa Lucia, Naples 








(No. 1576), Mr. H. Rushbury’s The Pin Mill, Gloucestershire 
(No. 1549), and Mr. A. H. Barker's The Lonely Artist of 
Shepherd's Bush (No. 1582). Mr. N. Sparks in his etching, 
The Sprites (No. 1558), shows an original coneeption skilfully 
expressed, but as a whole the black-and-white room of the 
Academy ata moment wien English art is expressing itself 
in its moat memorable aspect through that medium, can only 
be called ludicrous. In the crowded water-colour gallery Mr. 
A. Barnes's Juno in London (No. 1199) impresses one by the 
rare spectacle of a modern artist making something interesting 
and fine out of the nude, and Mr. D. Heath, in his Adoration 
(No. 985), by sheer belief in his subject and gift for wonder, 
presenta Surrey school children with the naiveté and purity 
of an Italian primitive. In the sculpture rooms Mr. Albert 
Hodge's very spirited figure of a boy with a turkey (No. 1§21), 
with its combination of zest and scholarship and richness of 
handling, is one of the few outstanding things. 
J. B. 








BOOKS. 


—_@—— 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.* 

SHELLEY, himself a translator of one of the best-known of the 
epigrams of the Anthology, has borne emphatic testimony to 
the difficulties of translation. “It were as wise,” he said, “to 
east a violet into a crucible that you might discover the 
formal principle of its colour and odour, as seek to transfuse 
from one language into another the creations of a poet.” 

The task of rendering Greek into English verse is in some 
respects specially difficult. In the first place, the translator 
has to deal with a language remarkable for its unity and 
fluency, qualities which, according to Curtius (History of 
Greece, i. 18), are the result of the “ delicately conceived law, 
according to which all Greek words must end in vowels, or 
such consonants as give rise to no harshness when followed by 
others, viz., n, r, ands.” Then, again, the translator must 
struggle with the difficulties arising from the fact that the 
Greeks regarded condensation in speech as a fine art. 
Demetrius, or whoever was the author of De Elocutione, 
said: “The first grace of style is that which results 
from compression.” The use of an inflected language 
of course enabled the Greeks to carry this art to a far 
| higher degree of perfection than can be attained by any 
modern Europeans. Jebb, for instance, takes twelve words 
—* Well bath he spoken for one who giveth heed not to fall” — 
to express a sentiment which Sophocles (4d. Tyr. 616) is able to 
compress into four—xaAds fActev evAaBouuery meceiv, Moreover, 
albeit under the stress of metrical and linguistic necessity 
the translator must generally indulge in paraphrase, let him 
beware lest in doing so he sacrifices that quality in which the 
Greeks excelled, to wit, simplicity. Nietzsche said, with great 
truth, “Die Griechen sind, wie das Genie, einfach; deshalb 
sind sie die unsterblichen Lehrer.” Further, the translator has 
at times so to manipulate his material as to incorporate into 
his verse epithets and figures of speech of surpassing grace 
and expressiveness, which do not readily admit of transfigura- 
tion into any modern language; such, for instance, as the 
“ much-wooed white-armed Maiden Muse "(roAvuvhorn Acuxddcve 
wap0éve Metoe) of Empedocles; the “long countless Time” 
(uaxpds KxavaplO@unres Xpévos), or “babbling Echo” (aévpdcrouos 
*Axé) of Sophocles; the “son, the subject of many prayers” 
(woAvedxeros vids) and countless other expressions of the 
Homeric Hymns; the “blooming Love with his pinions of gold” 
| (5 8 dupiards “Epws xpvodnrepos jvias) of Aristophanes; “the 
| eagle, messenger of wide-ruling Zeus, the lord of Thunder” 
(aierds, ebpudvaxros EyyeAos Znvds épiopapdyov) of Bacchylides; or 
mighty Pindar’s “snowy Etna nursing the whole year’s length 
her frozen snow” (vipdeoo’ Altva mdveres xidvos dtelas TiOhva). 

In no branch of Greek literature are these difficulties more 
conspicuous than in the Anthology, yet it is the Anthology 
that has from time immemorial notably attracted the atten- 








tion of translators. It is indeed true that the compositions 
of Agathias, Palladas, Paulus Silentiarius, and the rest 
of the poetic tribe who “like the dun nightingale” were 
“insatiate of song” (old ris fov0% axdpsoros Boas . . . an3év), must, 
comparatively speaking, rank low amongst the priceless 
legacies which Greece bequeathed to a grateful posterity. A 
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considerable number of the writers whose works are comprised 
in the Anthology lived during the Alexandrian age. The 
artificiality of French society before the French Revolution 
developed a taste for shallow versifying. Somewhat similar 
symptoms characterized the decadent society of Alexandria, 
albeit there were occasions when a nobler note was struck, as 
in the splendid hymn of Cleanthes, written in the early part 
of the second century B.c. Generally speaking, however, 
Professor Mabaffy’s criticism of the literature of this period 
(Greek Life and Thought, p. 264) holds good. “ We feel in 
most of these poems that it is no real lover languishing for 
his mistress, but a pedant posing before a critical public. If 
ever poet was consoled for his muse, it was he; he was far 
prouder if Alexandria applauded the grace of his epigram 
than if it whispered the success of his suit.” How have 
these manifest defects been condoned? Why is it that, 
in spite of much that is artificial and commonplace, the 
poetry of the Anthology still exercises, and will continue to 
exercise, an undying charm alike over the student, the morualist, 
and the man of the world ? The reasons are not far to seek. 
In the first place, no productions of the Greek genius conform 
more wholly to the Aristotelian canon that poetry should be 
an imitation of the universal. Few of the poems in the Antho- 
logy depict any ephemeral phase or fashion of opinion, like 
the Euphuism of the sixteenth century. All appeal to 
ewotions which endure for all time, and which, it has been 
aptly said, are the true raw material of poetry. The patriot 
can still feel his blood stirred by the ringing verse of Simonides. 
The moralist can ponder over the vanity of human wishes, 
which is portrayed in endless varieties of form, and which, even 
when the writer most exults in the worship of youth (xoAvufparos 
#8n) or extols the philosophy of Epicurus, is always tinged 
with a shade of profound melancholy, inasmuch as every 
poet bids us bear in mind, to use the beautiful metaphor of 
Keats, that the hand of Joy is “ever on his lips bidding 
adieu”; and that the “wave of death ”—the xewdy xiu’ Aida 
of Pindar—persistently dogs the steps of all mankind. 
The curious in literature will find in the Anthology much 
apparent confirmation of the saying of Terence that nothing 
is ever said that has not been said before. He will note 
that not only did the gloomy Palladas say that he came 
naked into the world, and that naked he will depart, but 
that he forestulled Shakespeare in describing the world as 
a stage (exnvh was 5 Bios xal walynov), whilst Philostratus, 
Meleager, and Agathias implored their respective mis- 
tresses to drink to them only with their eyes and to leave 
a kiss within the cup. The man of the world will give 
Agathias credit for keen powers of observation when he 
notes that the Greek poet said that gambling was a test of 
character (xiBos ayyéAAe: BévOos exeppooivns *), whilst if for a 
moment he would step outside the immediate choir of the recog- 
nized Anthologists, he may smile when he reads that Menander 
thought it all very well to “ know oneself,” but that it was in 
practice far more useful to know other people (xpyoiudrepor yap 
dv 7d yr@Os Tovs BAXous). 

Then, again, the pungent brevity of such of the poetry of 
the Anthology as is epigrammatic is highly attractive. Much 
has at times been said as to what constitutes an epigram, but 
the case for brevity has probably never been better stated 
than by a witty Frenchwoman of the eighteenth century. 
Madame de Boufflers wrote :— 

“Tl faut dire en deux mots 
Ce qu’on veut dire; 
Les longs propos 
Sont sots.” 
In this respect, indeed, French can probably compete more 
successfully than any other modern language with Greek. 
Democritus (410 B.c.) wrote, 6 kécpuos oxnvh, 6 Bios mdpodos HAGes, 
<l3es, aejAGes. The French version of the same idea is in no 
‘way inferior to the Greek :— 
“On entre, on crie, 
Et c’est la vie! 
On crie, on sort, 
Et c’est la mort!” 

Lastly, although much of the sentiment expressed in the 
Anthology is artificial, and although the language is at times 
offensive to modern ears, the writers almost invariably exhibit 


‘that leading quality of the Greek genius on which the late 


Professor Butcher was wont to insist so strongly—its virile 
sanity. 





* PévOos éxepporvrvys--the depth of a man's common sense, 





For these reasons the literary world may cordially welcome 
a further addition to the abundant literature which already 
existe on the subject of the Anthology. The principle adopted 
by Dr. Grundy is usquestionably sound. He recognizes that 
great Homer sometimes nods, that even men of real poetic 
genius are not always at their best, and that mere versifiers 
can at times, by a bappy inspiration, embody an idea in 
language superior to the general level of their poetic composi- 
tions. English literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries abounds in cases in point. Lovelace, Montrose, and 
even, it may almost be said, Wither and Herrick, live mainly 
in public estimation owing to the composition of a small 
number of exquisitely felicitous verses which have raised 
them for ever to thrones amongst the immortals. Dr. Grundy, 
therefore, has very wisely ranged over the whole wide field of 
Anthology translators, and has culled a flower here and a 
flewer there. His method in making his selections is as 
unimpeachable as his principle. He has discarded all 
predilections based on the authority of names or on other 
considerations, and has simply chosen those translations 
which he himeelf likes best. 

Dr. Grundy, in his preface, expresses a hope that he will be 
pardoned for “ the human weakness” of baving in many cases 
preferred his own translations to those of others. That pardon 
will be readily extended to him, for although in a brief 
review of this nature it is impossible to quote his compositions 
at any length, it is certainly true that some at least of his 
translations are probably better than any that have yet been 
attempted. Dr. Grundy says in his preface that he “has 
abided in most instances as closely as possible to the literal 
translations of the originals.” Thut is the principle on which 
all, or nearly all, translators have proceeded, but the qualify- 
ing phrase—“as closely as possible""—bas admitted of wide 
divergence in their practice. In some cases, indeed, it is 
possible to combine strict adherence to the original text 
with graceful language and harmonious metre in the trans- 
lation, but in a large number of instances the translator 
has to sacrifice one language or the other. He has to choose 
between being blamed by tbe purist who will not admit of any 
expansion in the ideas of the original writer, or being accused 
of turning the King’s English to base uses by the employment 
of doubtful rhythm or cacophonous expressions. Is it 
necessary to decide between these two rival schools and to 
condemn one of them? Assuredly not. Poth have their 
merits. An instance in point is the exquisite “Rosa 
Rosarum” of Dionysius, which runs thus :— 

‘H ra Jdda, poddeovar Exeis xdpiw’ GAAR Ti WwAcis, 
cauthy, } 7a pd3a, hé evvaugdrepa ; 
Mr. Pott, in his Greek Love Songs and Epigrams, adopted 
the triolet metre, which is singularly suitable to the subject, 
in dealing with this epigram, and gracefully translated thus :— 
“ Which roses do you offer me, 
Those on your cheek, or those beside you? 
Since both are passing fair to see, 
Which roses do you offer me? 
To give me both would you agree, 
Or must I choose, and so divide you? 
Which roses do you offer me, 
Those on your cheeks or those beside you?” 
Here the two lines of the original are expanded into eight 
lines in the translation, and some fresh matter is introduced. 
Dr. Grundy imposes more severe limitations on his muse. 
His translation, which is more literal, but at the same time 
singularly felicitous, is as follows :— 

“ Hail, thou who hast the roses, thou hast the rose’s grace! 
But sellest thou the roses, or e’en thine own fair face?” 
Anyone of literary taste will find it difficult to decide 
which of these versions to prefer, and will impartially 

welcome both. 

It cannot, however, be doubted thut strict adherence to 
Dr. Grundy’s principle occasionally leads to results which are 
open to criticism from the point of view of English style. A 
case in pint is his translation of Plato's epitaph on a ship- 
wrecked sailor :— 

vaunyou tapos elu’ 6 8° dyriov dor) yewryod" 
&s GAl wa) yaly guyds Breer’ ’AiSns. 


Dr. Grundy's translation, which is as follows, adheres 
closely to the original text, but somewhat grates on the 
English ear :— 
«A sailor’s tomb am I; o’er there a yokel’s tomb there be; 
For Hades lies below the earth as well as ‘neath the sea.” 
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Another instance is the translation of the epigram of 
Nicarchus on The Lifeboat, in which the inexorable necessities 
of finding a rhyme to “e’en Almighty Zeus ” has compelled 
the translator to resort to the colloquial and somewhat grace- 
less phrase “in faet, the very deuce.” 

But criticisms such as these may be levelled against well- 
nigh all translators. They merely constitute a reason for 
holding that Shelley was not far wrong in the opinion quoted 
above. Few translators have, indeed, been able to work up 
to the standard of William Cory’s well-known version of 
Callimachus’s epitaph on Heraclitus, which Dr. Grundy 
rightly remarks is “one of the most beautiful in our 
language,” or to Dr. Symonds’s translation of the epitaph on 
Proté, which “is perhaps the finest extant version in English 
of any of the verses from the Anthology.” But many have 
contributed in a minor degree to render these exquisite 
products of the Greek genius available to English readers, 
and amongst them Dr. Grundy may fairly claim to oceupy a 
distinguished place. He says in his preface, with great truth, 
that the poets of the Anthology are never weurisome. Neither 
is Dr. Grundy. C. 





PAN-GERMANISM.* 


Tats book, by an American professor of history, is an experi- 
ment in the art of seeing a question from somebody else’s point 
of view. Mr. Usher has tried to get inside the mind of 
Germany, and appreciate Pan-Germanism as it is understood 
by Germans. He sees it as a policy of selfish acquisitiveness, 
a wholly unethical thing, quite unrelated to what Bismarck 
contemptuously called “the English phrases about humanity,” 
yet real and very definite. And he justifies it on the ground 
that any other great nation, finding itself in the position of 
Germany, would act as Germany does. Having justified it as 
a policy, he comes to the question whether it can succeed ; and 
after a very careful analysis of the pro’s and con’s concludes 
that it cannot so long as the present balance of power is 
preserved. The lesson for those who would keep peace is 
obvious. The Triple Entente must be maintained, and the 
British Navy be strong beyond challenge. No one who 
reads Mr. Usher’s book with a dispassionate mind can 
refuse to admit—unless, of course, Mr. Usher’s statement of 
facts is at fault, which in all material respects we believe it is 
not—that the duty of every Englishman who loves peace is 
to preserve our friendship with Russia. Our entente with 
France is never seriously criticised, but that with Russia is a 
common target of Liberal criticism. Russia on the side of 
Britain could turn the scale against Germany; Russia on the 
side of Germany could turn the scale exactly the other way. 
It is a strange thing to reflect on that Liberals advocated 
friendship with Russia till that object was achieved; they 
then began to denounce Russia and to sing the praises of the 
country which they had hitherto pronounced to be the most 
illiberal in Europe. Strange that Liberals, who are always 
talking of peace, should recommend us to take the surest 
path to war! Our only hope of ultimate peace is derived 
from Germany’s habit of never striking till she is confident 
of success. So long as Britain, France, and Russia maintain 
a defensive combination her hopes of success will be reduced 
ton minimum, Although Mr. Usher has undertaken to pre- 
sent Pan-Germanism from the German point of view, we 
cannot discover any evidence, internal or external, of a close 
personal acquaintance with Germany and Germans. His 
work appears to be rather that of a man who has made a close 
study of the literature of his subject. 

Mr. Usher must be allowed to describe Pan-Germanism in 
his own words :— 

“To secure a share of the world’s trade in some fashion which 
will not expose her to the attacks of the English fleet, and which 
will create an empire less vulnerable in every way than she 
believes the British Empire to be, an overland route to the East 
must be found. The Germans consider perfectly feasible the 
construction of a great confederation of states, including Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, the Balkan States, and Turkey, which would 
control a great band of territory stretching south-east from the 
North Sea to the Persian Gulf. A railway from Constantinople to 
Baghdad would effectually tie the great trunk lines, leading from 
the Rhine and Danube vaileys, to Constantinople and the Persian 
Gulf, and so establish a shorter route to India than that via Suez. 
Egypt. Syria, Arabia, Persia, India herself, the mother of nations, 
would fall into German hands and be held safe from conquest by 
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| 
this magnificent overland route to the East. Pan-Germanism js 
therefore, in the first place, a defensive movement for self. 
ee for escaping the pressure of France and Russia, both 
mt on her destruction. It is, in the second place, an offensive 
movement directed against England, its object, the conquest of 
the English possessions in the Mediterranean and in Asia. She 
expects thus to obtain an outlet for her surplus population and 
manufactures and to create an empire as little vulnerable 
politically, economically, or strategically as any the world has 
yet seen.” 
Perhaps a good many Germans still have hopes of enlisting 
the Balkan States on their side, but it must be confessed that 
nothing could well be more depressing to them than the 
situation in South-Eastern Europe. The policy of Austria 
goads the Balkan Alliance to fury, and yet so long as the 
Dual Kingdom holds together it would not pay Germany to 
lay siege to the affections of the Balkan Alliance (as a short 
time ago she laid siege to those of Turkey) at the cost of 
losing the confidence of Austria. 

According to the Pan-Germans the reputed strength of the 
British Empire isa sham. Britain was never so strong as she 
seemed; she ruled the world because her enemies were dis- 
united, and she was able, with a skilful diplomacy that has 
never failed her, to play off one nation against another. 
The Pan-Germans, who after the manner of their race fai} 
to appreciate any organization which is not perfectly 
methodical, regard the British Empire as a thing with- 
out geographical or economic unity. They can hardly 
think of it otherwise than as an unwieldy and vulnerable 
mass. According to Mr. Usher Germany has more real fea» 
of France and Russia, though she looks upon France as a 
strong man who has run his course and is now reaching 
senility and on Russia as an uncouth stripling not yet 
conscious of his strength, not skilful enough to use even the 
strength of which he is conscious, and not intelligent enough 
to avoid being easily deceived. Germany does not think the 
French Republic a form of government capable of attracting 
the best governing minds or of taking decisive action 
promptly. “The German,” says the author, “believes the 
forces hostile to the Republic were never stronger than at 
the present moment.” If the German really does believe 
that he is deluding himself. We feel pretty confident in 
saying that the third French Republic was never more 
firmly established than now, and that there is not a single 
monarchical pretender who has enough force of character 
or a popular enough personality to prosecute his cause. 
Anti-militarism in France is much less formidable than it 
was. The call for a longer term of service in the army has 
been received with almost universal approval—not, of course, 
with enthusiasm, but with a quiet determination to make 
what sacrifice is thought necessary. Again, lawlessness and 
revolutionary outbursts in France are but wens on the face of 
stable government. He who reads these last things as signs of a 
final break-up knows little of the moderation and tenacity of 
the French social life which lies below and beyond. But if 
the Germans hold France to be insufficiently disciplined owing 
to her democratic government, they regard Russia, according to 
the author, as “too autocratic to be dangerous in proportion 
to her strength.” Her actions “ depend too entirely upon the 
personal opinion of her rulers, and too commonly lack support 
in the opinion of the nation to make ber a very valuable ally or 
a very dangerous enemy.” We wonder. Surely that is just as 
true of Germany as of Russia. However, Mr. Usher is of 
course not stating his own opinions, but what he believes are 
the opinions of Pan-Germanists. 

Mr. Usher takes the chief strength of Britain and France 
to be an enormous radius of financial influence. In the 
Morocco crisis of 1911 Germany was checked in her attempt 
to coerce France by French and British bankers. 

“It seems that the Emperor would have been willing at any rate 
to mobilize the German army and sought the German bankers 
with a request for a loan to the Government. The bankers 
informed him that they had no money with which to meet their 
own pressing obligations and that the nation as a matter of fact 
stood on the verge of bankruptcy. Not only could it not go to 
war, it was doubtful even whether it could continue to do business 
for another week. No one seems to have realized in Germany the 
sum total of the private loans made in London and Paris, When 
war seemed probable, a concerted movement by the London and 
Paris bankers for the recalling of all loans practically stripped 
Germany of ready money, and the sale of securities on the Berlin 
Bourse to meet these demands almost precipitated a panic of the 
utmost seriousness. It transpired that Germany was conducting 
nearly ninety per cent. of current business upon borrcw.1 money 
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‘oct to recall at a moment’s notice. By the use of their 
pa weapons, England and France rendered Germany help- 
Jess and made war impossible. It is clear that in the present era 


there are weapons stronger than armies.” 


After that passage the reader will be surprised to learn that 
Mr. Usher considers that German financial conditions would 


be more favourable than those of Britain if a war were actually 
in progress. 

“The Germans claim that those financial factors, which seem 
to be weaknesses in time of peace, would be in case of war a tower 
of strength. Germany is almost, if not quite, self-supporting, 
and with the trade between her and other European nations 
overland in time of war, she could become entirely self-sufficing. 
Nor is she dependent upon her imports for the raw materials to 
keep her factories busy or to maintain her army and navy. What- 
ever the balance may be upon the books of the world, she is 
actually rich, actually richer than England or France. So long 
as her army is unbeaten, no one can take away from her her 
factories, mines, and fields. Whoever may own them on paper, 
she owns them in reality and will continue to own them as long 
as she is strong enough to keep them. Supposing now that she 
should repudiate the whole debt which she owes other nations, 
should seize the capital out of which her economic development 
was created, what then? Would she not actually possess her 
economic development for nothing? Could she ever be compelled 
to pay for it by anything short of actual conquest, and is there 
in the world any nation strong enough to subdue her upon her 
own soil? Would not such an economic blow destroy her enemies 
with greater certainty than any conquest by sea or land? Indeed, 
has she not everything to gain from war and nothing to lose? So 
long as peace prevails and she continues to recognize the validity 
of present notions of commercial morality, she must continue to 
pay huge sums, must continue yearly to part with actual wealth 
in goods until the debt is paid. The moment war breaks out, she 
need pay nothing. If she is defeated, she will merely be com- 
pelled to pay what she was already obligated to pay. If victorious, 
she need never pay interest or principal.” 

We cannot help thinking that this prediction of repudiation 
by Germany is unjust to the Germans. Germany, of course, 
bas a reserve of ready money, said to be a hundred and 
forty millions of marks, kept “in a stocking”—otherwise 
locked up in the fortress of Spandau. We cannot follow 
Mr. Usher in his belief that Germany would, as we under- 
stand him, make money by making war successfully. She 
might gain in several conceivable ways by war (and we are 
not among those who regard the desire for immediate material 
gain as the chief, much less the only, cause of war), but make 
money she would not. We agree with Mr. Norman Angell 








up to that point, even though we reject his absurd conclusion 
that if all statesmen accepted his premises wars would cease. 

In the author’s opinion, if Pan-Germunism is to succeed it 
is essential that the Balkan States should be on the side of | 
the Triple Alliance. With what chagrin, then, as we said | 
at the beginning, must Pan-Germanists look upon the 
maneuvres of Austria-Hungary, who never seems to open 
ber mouth or make the slightest movement without exciting 
the indignation of the Balkan States and ber own Slav 
population. We cannot summarize Mr. Usher's examination 
of the weaknesses of Pan-Germanism at home, such as the 
spread of Socialism in Germany and the jealousies within 
the Triple Alliance. The conclusion of this very sympathetic 
survey of Pan-Germanism by an impartial onlooker is that 
Pan-Germanism could succeed only if the Triple Entente 
broke down. We agree. The Triple Entente is a league of 
peace. The more we reflect on the facts the more surprising 
it seems that any friends of peace in Britain should be willing 
to break up that Entente. 





THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF BURKE.* 
Srupents, whether of political theory or of English consti- 
tutional history, owe a great debt to Professor MacCunn for 
his excellent little volume on Burke, It fills a place which till 
now has remained vacant. Lord Morley has sketched Burke’s 
career from two distinct though allied points of view, and has 
shown us the statesman and the man of letters. But some- | 
thing was still needed to guide fresh readers through the | 
letters, speeches, and pamphlets which fill the eight massive | 
volumes of the collected works. This is precisely the service 
that Professor MacCunn has rendered toa generation which 
needs Burke's teaching at least as much as the generation to 
which it was addressed. The student is given a clue to what 
without it might seem to him a mass of conflicting utter- 
ances called forth by the successive needs of Burke's political 
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career. With this clue in his hand the confusion dis- 
appears. The main lines of Burke’s doctrine come clearly 
out, and the teeming inconsistencies are seen to be the result 
of changes not in himself but in the conditions to which 
in the course of his long career it had to be applied. He 
has, no doubt, his limitations. Dying in 1797, his conception 
of the causes and consequences of the French Revolution could 
hardly be other than narrow and imperfect. But at bottom 
it was a sounder conception than that of the followers of Fox. 
Its defects came from want of adequate knowledge of facts, 
not from any unsoundness in the theory he applied to them. 
Lord Morley is quite right. when he pronounces Burke “to 
have been much nearer to the best, most vital, and most 
durable part of the Revolution than he knew and than his 
successors have supposed.” 

Professor MacCunn begins by pointing out that though “in 
the whole range of our literature there is no decrier of theories 
and theorists comparable” to Burke, it is to him that “the world 
has turned, and never in vain, not only for the oracles of 
practical wisdom, but for that large reasoning discourse upon 
the nature of society, and man’s place in it as a political and 
religious animal, which makes it impossible to withhold from 
its exponent the designation of thinker, theorist, and 
philosopher.” Not a policy, a bill, an amendment, an 
administrative Act could come before him “which he did 
not press back to principles with a thoroughness which raised 
it far above the level of ordinary politics into the upper air of 
political thought. No politician, either in ancient or in 
modern times, has had so irrepressible a faculty of lifting 
even the passing incidents of the political hour into the 
region of great ideas.” And yet when he speaks of political 
theorists and political philosophers he can find nothing 
better to say of them than that they stand for “everything 
that is ignoble, savage, and hard-hearted.” The explanation 
of this apparent contradiction is that the theorists among 
Burke’s contemporaries looked at nothing but man’s “natural” 
rights. They took no account of the circumstances which, as 
he held, “ give to every political principle its distinguishing 
colour and discriminating effect.” He held with Aristotle 
that a science of politics is impossible, that “ nothing universal 
can be rationally affirmed on any moral or any political 
subject.” He opened the eyes of every reader of his works, 
says Professor MacCunn, “tothe nature of political fact, to the 
difficulties of social investigation, and to the limitations that 
dog the steps of analysis and generalization the moment they 
turn from the mathematical or physical world to try to frame 
a science of society.” These difficulties and limitations are 
just as real, and the neglect of them is just as mischievous, 
in the beginning of the twentieth century as at the end 
of the eighteenth. But the form which this neglect takes has 
changed. Englishmen are no lenger implored to bring their 
institutions into line with those of another country. They are 
rather counselled to have nothing to say to a foreign country 
with which Great Britain is connected by a common interest 
of paramount importance, because its institutions are not 
identical with their own. The section of Liberal opinion 
which would like to see England retire from the Triple 
Entente is as careless of circumstances as its predecessors 
who would have welcomed an alliance with Revolutionary 
France. 

Burke’s idea of a people was as a multitude acting together 
under the “discipline of nature.” By this “discipline of 
nature” Burke understood that 
“Long and gradual process of historical development, divinely 
guided as Burke believed, through which the many hands 
and many minds of successive generations slowly bring a society 
cut of the rude and undisciplined state when as yet a ‘people’ 


cannot be said to exist into that state of organization in which the 
varied elements of a corporate life... all find their appropriate 


place and function.” 


Professor MacCunn then examines the nature of Burke's 
coneervatism. “It is not a conservatism of sentiment, and 
still less of prejudice.” It is the conservatism, in the last 
resort, of two main principles. The first is that the radical 
reconstruction of a civilized society is an impossibility. But 
whereas some impossibilities may be attempted and no harm 
follow, this is not true of the reconstruction of old constitu- 
tions. Thatis a thing which ought not to be regarded even as 
a legitimate experiment. Burke's unalterable conviction was 
that the happiness of the people, which is the ultimate end of 
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all legislation, “is only to be won slowly, and by making the 
best of existing conditions.” Within these limitations he said 
of himself that “he was no enemy to reformation. Almost 
every business in which he was much concerned from the 
first day he sat in that House to that hour (1790) was 
a business of reformation; and when he had not been 
employed in correcting he bad been employed in resisting 
abuses.” But the reforms which Burke denounced were 
not a mere clearing away of political tares. Those who 
preached them were quite willing to pull up the political 
wheat at the same time. Professor MacCunn does not deny 
that Burke’s fears were excessive, ‘‘that neither England nor 
Europe was really on the brink of the ‘red ruin and the 
breaking-up of laws’ which was his dream by night and his 
spectre by day.” But these fears were not unreasonable at 
the time. “ All the slow and hardly-won results of organic 
growth may be in many ways undone ata stroke.” If this is 
true of vegetable and animal life, of human character, of great 
businesses, 

“Ts it not so also in the life of States, in which the sensitive 

complexity of social structure offers to the turbulent wills of 
their members opportunities of working mischief on the largest 
scale? ... Statesmen have before now enacted a Corn Law—to 
discover after many days that they were starving a people; or 
passed a Poor Law—to leave posterity to find out that they were 
pauperizing a community. ... There is a chemistry of politics 
as well as of laboratories, and the new combinations of human 
elements and reagents may liberate, if not create, unexpected 
forces such as even the most far-sighted political manipulators 
cannot foresee and still less control.” 
These were the fears that lay at the foundation of Burke’s 
attack upon the French Revolution. He did not always see 
that the Revolution had two aspects, and that his eyes had 
been fixed too exclusively on one of them. But the contrast 
between his earlier and his later ideas, on which so much stress 
has sometimes been laid, is only a creation of his critics. 

“ He hated,” says Lord Morley, “the tenor of affairs in France 
with a large and understanding hatred. He knew what it was 
that he was attacking, and he knew both why he attacked it, and 
how his present views were no more than the fair corollaries of 
the views which he had maintained throughout a public life of five- 
and-twenty years. .. . Perhaps in the lapse of very many scores 
of years, when the ends which the French Revolution vainly 
pursued have been reached by a long process of which it was the 
first stage, the Reflections will be accepted as furnishing, what is 
upon the whole and in a large philosophic sense, the soundest 
contemporary criticism we possess.” * 

Where Burke was in fault was not in his principles but in his 
dislike of reforms which were needed to carry them out effec- 
tually. His conception of a people, his limitation of the 
competent voters to about 400,000, made it the more essential 
that this select electorate should be free from all admixture of 
alien influences. Its independence was not secure under a 
system whieh allowed the Peers to return a large proportion 
of the House of Commons at their absolute discretion, and 
refused to transfer the right of being represented from places 
like Old Sarum to places like Manchester. Had Burke been 
alive when the first Reform Bill was passed, and, still more, had 
he seen some of its successors, he might have regretted with 
good cause that he had helped to make large and questionable 
changes inevitable by the resistance he had offered to small 
and necessary changes. Inthe eyes of those who are “so 
taken up with their theories about the rights of man that they 
have totally forgot his nature ””—those, that is, who hold the 
‘monstrous fiction’ of the equality of political rights 
irrespective of men’s fitness to exercise them, Burke must 
always remainaheresiarch. To those who think with him that 
what concerns a politician “is not what a lawyer tells me I may 
do, but what humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to 
do,” he will remain the greatest of political oracles. His dis- 
ciples have good reason to be grateful to Professor MacCunn 
for making the study of his utterances easier. 





SLEEPING SICKNESS.t+ 


Amone recent “ medical books,” one of the best can be bought 
for fourpence: it is Dr. Sandwith’s Gresham Lectures on 
Sleeping Sickness. He writes with distinction and authority : 
and his theme is of world-wide importance. None of us can 
approach things as they are in Africa, and not hear the sound 
of suffering—voces in limine flentes—the lives torn and wasted 
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by disease. Surely, of all the great tropical diseases sleepin 

; i . ° o 
sickness is the most tragical. Nor can we get away from the 
bitter fact that disease, like trade, follows the flag, and every 
railway and every highway helps to carry infection. Witness 
the bringing of tuberculosis into America, and the bringing 
of malaria into Mauritius. In the miserable story of sleeping 
sickness, we have this one slender thread of consolation 

that our men of science are hard at work; and we may 
live, some of us, to see them stand between the dead 
and the living, and the plague be stayed. Sleeping sick- 
ness—one heard of it thirty years ago, and thought of 
it as some strange “brain disease” in this or that 
“ African savage”; and one was inclined to think that the 
savage’s brain, at the best, was only half-awake, and that 
a form of lethargy, deepening into unconsciousness and death, 
might well occur “of itself” among black men. It seemed a 
not unnatural end for them, a release out of savagery or 
slavery. One or two naval or colonial surgeons—Atkins, 
Winterbottom, Clarke—had described the disease: Guérin, 
and Corré had carefully studied many cases, and had formed 
many theories to account for the disease. By 1900 we had 
come to understand the horror of it, the devastation of 
villages and territories, the hundreds of thousands of lives 
put to pain and to death. But the cause of it, the explanation, 
were stil] unknown. 

Along what lines of work, by what analogies, was the 
cause of sleeping sickness discovered and proved? Science, 
like Nature, nihil per saltum facit; there must be a leading- 
up from each discovery to the next. It was through the 
successful study of nagana that men were led to the successful 
study of sleeping sickness. 

Nagana may be called sleeping sickness of animals. This 
terrible scourge of cattle and horses, this “‘ tsetse fly disease,” 
was admirably described by Livingstone in his Missionary 
Travels, published in 1857. He knew well that the fly conveys 
the disease; and he observes that “the poison-germ seems 
capable of reproducing itself.” The next date given by 
Dr. Sandwith is 1895, when Sir David and Lady Bruce, at the 
request of Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, took up the study of 
the disease in Zululand. By their work the discovery was 
made and proved, that the tsetse fly conveys the germs of the 
disease (trypanosoma Brucei) from wild game or from sick 
animals to healthy animals. Henceforth, nagana could be 
scheduled among diseases understood. Some day, please 
Heaven, we shall find some way to save or safeguard Africa 
from the frightful wastage of nagana. “It is a disease of 
immense importance,” says Dr. Sandwith, “to the opening out 
and colonization of Africa; it is a scourge which forbids 
farming in large districts of Africa, and makes all movements 
of cattle, horses, and other domestic animals so grave a risk 
that travelling, except on foot, is well-nigh impossible, except, 
of course, where railways have been laid down.” At present 
no cure has been found for nagana, nor any way of immunizing 
animals against it. 

Next in the history of sleeping sickness comes the discovery 
of trypanosomes in human blood. The first case was in 1902 
(Forde, Dutton, Sandwith). In 1902 the Royal Society sent a 
Commission to Uganda (Castellani, Christy, Low); and the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine sent Dutton and Todd 
to Senegambia. In 1903 Bruce and Nabarro went out to 
Uganda. Castellani, by this time, had found trypanosomes in 
the cerebro-spinal fluid of five out of fifteen cases of sleeping 
sickness; and on this fact Bruce constructed his further study 
of the disease. Hitherto sleeping sickness had been recognized 
in its later stages only; now it was recognized in its earlier 
stages, when the trypanosomes are in the blood, but have not 
yet infected the cerebro-spinal fluid. 

Then came the laborious accumulation of evidence that the 
tsetse fly is the carrier not only of nagana, but also of 
“ human trypanosomiasis,” 7.e., sleeping sickness. By all sorts 
of geographical, entomological, clinical, and experimental 
research the evidence was made complete. Help was given 
by official residents, missionaries, and traders; hundreds of 
collections of biting flies were made ; charts were drawn, and 
showed that where Glossina palpalis was, there sleeping sick- 
ness was; experimental monkeys, bitten by the fly, were 
found to be infected; and at last sleeping sickness, like 
nagana, came to be understood. 

Then began the interminable study of the ways, haunts, 
habits, and species of tsetse flies and of trypanosomes; and 
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the work of educating native opinion, enlisting native help, 
jsolating native cases, removing the healthy from the neigh- 
bourhood of the fly, clearing away the haunts of the fly, the 
reeds and brushwood and shade of the “ fly-belts”; and the 
treatment of the disease with atoxyl, mercury, antimony, 
salvarsan, &c. 

Within the last three years the outlook has become very 
grave, and the issues at stake are bigger than ever. Sleeping 
sickness has been discovered in Rhodesia: here it is due to a 
separate species of trypanosome, not gambiense but rhodesiense; 
and, unhappily, there seems to be no doubt that Glossina 
morsitans conveys the disease, no less than Glossina palpalis. 
Moreover, it seems certain that the fly has great “ reservoirs ” 
of trypanosomes in antelope and other wild creatures, which 
harbour the trypanosomes without injury to themselves. 
Therefore mankind has to face a fact which, as Dr. Sandwith 
says, “ opens out the possibility of the spread of this terrible 
disease to vast regions formerly considered safe, and has 
roused investigators to the greatest activity, and all of us to 
justifiable anxiety concerning the fate of our great African 
colonies.” 

Well, let us hope that our men of science will be led out of 
this present adversity into that kingdom which they deserve 
towin. Neque enim levia aut incerta petuntur praemia. Those 
of us who may live to see science victorious over sleeping 
sickness will see a bit of work comparable with the abolition 
of the African slave trade. 





THE AMERICAN MIND.* 

Tux peoples of Europe were already old when they first 
became conscious of nationality. But the American people 
were still inordinately young when the Union loomed before 
them as the greatest achievement in history. The newest of 
Enrepean nations, Bulgaria, is fired by a patriotism which 
springs out of centuries of tradition, and has its root in a 
period anterior to the fall of the Eastern Empire. It would 
be impossible for the experienced Bulgarians to entertain a 
naive curiosity about themselves such as Americans entertain 
concerning the psychology of America. The latter, though 
they are not self-conscious as individuals, have from the first 
days of their independence been singularly self-conscious 
about themselves as a nation. Their history as a free people 
begins with a congressional debate and a declaration. Even 
Washington, who generally preferred the reality to an appear- 
ance, declared that he wanted an “ American character,” in 
order that “the Powers of Europe may be convinced we are 
for ourselves and not for others.” Their habitual confidence 
in the national destiny only seems weak when it seeks 
reassurance in the praise of foreigners. Americans love to 
hear their country criticised, or rather eulogised, by a 
Mr, Wells, a Mr. Arnold Bennett, or any traveller from the 
old world who is prepared to express amazement at the new. 
And, when a foreigner is not at hand, they are astonishingly 
ready to address themselves, like Mr. Bliss Perry, to the 
diagnosis of themselves. 

Mr. Perry has the detachment of one who is well versed in 
European ways and European literature, and his attempt to 
sum up the characteristics of his countrymen is clever and 
sometimes brilliant. He constantly seeks to interpret the 
American mind through the self-revelations of literature, but 
it is an essential part of his argument that literature is not a 
sufficient index to national thought and feeling, that it may 
leave much that is fundamental unexpressed, and that in 
America in particular the national temperament has not yet 
found its most characteristic expression in finished literature. 
It is remarkable that one who sees so clearly and so intel- 
ligently certain characteristic defects of America should often 
be willing to fall back upon trite and unnecessary vindications. 
For instance, he freely admits “the shortcomings of the 
American intelligence,” a certain “commonness of mind and 
tone” remarked by Mr. Bryce, and permits himself to add, 
“ May it not be better . . . to have lacked . . . that socialized 
European intelligence, and to have had the glorious sense of 
bringing things to pass in spite of it?” He retrieves himself 
by imagining the reply of the European critic, “ You admit 
the mental defects, but you promptly shift the question to one 
of moral qualities”; but he abandons the generosity of his 
admission in a complacent tu quoque, “It is the muddle- 

* The American Mind, By Bliss Perry, London; Constable and Co, 
[4s. 6d, net. ] 








headed Anglo-Saxon, after all, who is the dominant force in 
the modern world.” 

We may recall Matthew Arnold’s rebuke to Sir Charles 
Adderley, who had declared :— 

“Talk of the improvement of breed! Why, the race we our- 
selves represent, the men and women, the old Anglo-Saxon race, 
are the best breed in the whole world.” 

President Butler, who is quoted with approval by Mr. Perry, 
speaks in language comparable to that of Sir Charles. 

“The typical American is he who . . . lives the life of a good 

citizen and good neighbour; who believes loyally and with all his 
heart in his country’s institutions, and in the underlying principles 
on which those institutions are built ; who directs both his privato 
and his public life by sound principles ; who cherishes high ideals ; 
and who aims to train his children for a useful life and for their 
country’s service.” 
This, says Mr. Perry, in a different mood from that of Arnold, 
is a “ modest and sensible statement.” What is curious in the 
author's work is that along with occasional obtuseness such as 
this he should be able to say so much that is not only weli- 
informed but illuminating and just. He is very suggestive 
when he shows how the necessity of adapting themselves to 
new methods may produce that “smartness” with which 
Americans are reproached; or in what way their braggadocio 
is allied to loyalty, their declamatory habit to the sense of 
liberty, their sentimentalism to democratic and youthful 
idealism; and he gives a reasoned explanation of that very 
“commonness of mind and tone” when he says that it “is 
often one of the penalties of fellowship.” Mr. Perry, in the 
sphere of hard facts, knows what he is talking about; and he 
has judgment and imagination enough to make his observa- 
tions effective, to present, that is, an interpretation of America 
such as we cannot get from the literary tourist or the mere 
impressionist. 





MEN AND MANNERS OF MODERN CHINA.* 
Mr. Mace@owan’s work on China embodies the conclusions of 
fifty years’ observation, and one need only read a few pages to 
feel convinced that if not an ideal writer—in all probability he 
had no such aim—he must have been an ideal missionary. 
His abounding sympathy and humour, his infinite patience 
with the most exasperating features of the national character, 
mark him as a man pre-eminently fitted for what has been the 
task of his life, and incidentally make his book excellent 
reading. With his vigorous description and ready fund of 
anecdote, Mr. Macgowan gives the reader the nearest possible 
approach to first-hand experience, and leaves in the minda 
distinct and almost personal impression of Chinese life and 
manners. 

In spite of his title, it is rather with the China that is 
passing than with the China of to-morrow that he deals. The 
author is not one of those who ape the curious modern fashion 
of decrying all things Western by comparison with the virtues 
of the changeless East, now changeless no longer. It is 
China’s unrelieved squalor, physical and mental, that has 
struck him most. He draws a picture of appalling poverty 
and universal debt, of a land where cleanliness, privacy, and 
comfort are unknown and unimagined, where the most shame- 
less corruption and tyranny are the badges of office, where 
law and order are represented by an ingenious system of 
mutual responsibility that almost invariably causes the 
innocent to suffer in place of the guilty. He dwells upon the 
rudimentary inefficiency that pervades every department of 
Chinese life, the gospel of “anyhow” that is as deadly an 
enemy of improvement as the purblind conservatism which is 
thought of as so essentially Chinese. His opinion of the 
vaunted Chinese scholarship is equally unfavourable, and he 
shows that till yesterday the whole aim of Chinese education 
was simply to impose an inconceivable strain on the memory 
without the smallest attempt to awaken interest or intelli- 
gence. Its one merit, according to Mr. Macgowan, was its 
democratic character, which enabled the son of the poorest 
peasant to become, if successful in the final test, a viceroy 
ruling a couple of provinces with upwards of twenty million 
inhabitants. 

Against this dark background he sets their passionate love 
of home, their literal practice of the “filial piety” preached 
by Confucius, pushed to its utmost limits, their almost super- 
buman endurance of pain, their immovable tenacity of purpose, 
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and the uncomplaining good humour with which they accept 
the sore conditions of their daily lives. It is this last merit 
that transfigures them, and rightly, in the author's view. He 
recognizes to the full the force of character and the philosophy 
that underlie it, and largely founds his hope of the nation’s 
future on the possibilities of the Chinese smile. 





FICTION. 
THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY.* 

Iv anyone wants a cheerful book to take away with him on his 
Whitsuntide holidays, he cannot do better than buy or borrow 
The Adventures of Dr. Whitty. The ingenious and resourceful 
doctor is only one of the successive reincarnations of “J. J.,” 
of whom we have already had experience in the hero of 
“ General John Regan,” but the change of profession affords 
opportunities for fresh variations which Canon Hannay never 
fails to exploit, and only the most insatiable lover of novelty 
will complain of the temperamental resemblance of the doctor 
and the curate. Besides, there are differences between them, 
for while “J. J.” was not infrequently the victim of his own 
exuberant individualism, Dr. Whitty’s methods are on the whole 
more conciliatory, and his popularity is seldom impaired. Itis 
true that his relations with the Ballintra branch of the 
League were seriously strained by his successfully imposing 
on the ignorance of the town band to the extent of inducing 
them to learn “ God Save the King,” and play it in the 
presence of a Unionist peer in the belief that it was an 
old Irish air called “The Song of King Malachi.” But 
then he secured a handsome donation from Lord Alling- 
ton to the sadly depleted funds of the band, and when 
he was summoned to give an explanation before the Com- 
mittee of the League he was able, in virtue of his command 
of medical science and his intimate knowledge of the past 
history of the village tyrants, to threaten such terrific reprisals 
that criticism collapsed on the spot. On another occasion he 
quelled a riot, when bloodshed was imminent, armed solely with 
x camera, by an adroit appeal to the vanity of the opposing 
forces. It is true that his elaborate preparations to satisfy the 
curiosity of a German savant were frustrated by a confusion 
between the terms “etymologist” and “ entomologist,” but no 
harm was done, and the fees exacted by the aged representatives 
of the lrish-speaking section of the community for their attend- 
ance were paid by his friend Colonel Beresford, who fills a réle 
somewhat comparable to that of Major Kent in the “J.J.” cycle. 
This, moreover, was only poetic justice, as Colonel Beresford 
was responsible for the confusion. Dr. Whitty’s masterly 
handling of a difficult situation is perhaps best shown in the 
episode of Mrs. Challoner’s public meeting, which he organized 
on the assumption that Mrs. Challoner was a suffragist, whereas 
she was a thoroughgoing “anti.” With infinite pains Dr. 
Whitty had whipped up an audience, small in numbers, but 
representutive of all classes and both creeds, only to hear 
the doctrines tentatively enunciated by the priest and the rector 
indignantly repudiated by the chief speaker :— 

“ Her speech lasted for more than half an hour. She repeated 
with contemptuous emphasis a large number of witticisms which 
had appeared in comic papers. She quoted, though withont 
reference to the original documents, a good many articles from 
London daily papers. She explained that she was a leading 
member of an organization of right-minded women pledged to 
resist to the uttermost the demands of infatuated members of 
their sex. She produced at last a copy of a petition to Parliament. 
It asked, so she informed her audience, that the suffrage should 
never, under any pressure, be granted to women, ‘I do not 
suppose,’ she said, ‘that more than one or two of those present 
will sign it.” She glanced, as she spoke, at her own maid, who 
had signed twice before, ‘but I mean to take it round the town 
to-morrow myself and obtain the signatures of those who have had 
the good sense not to attend this meeting.’ Shesat down. Father 
Henaghan, a little redder in the face than usual, but with a 
twinkle in his eye, called upon Dr. Whitty to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Challoner. The doctor rose without exhibiting any 
very obvious embarrassment. ‘Reverend chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I came here to-night a convinced and deter- 
mined supporter of Woman’s Suffrage. So did the Rev. Mr. 
Jackson, sodid Father Henaghan——’ ‘I did not,’ exclaimed the 
priest. Mr. Jackson, who seemed a good deal bewildered, shook his 
head, ‘ Youdid,’ said the doctor, ‘ both of you. And there’s no use your 
denying it, because you committed yourselves in the speeches you 
made. But it’s open to you, as it is to me, to change your views; 
and I may say that, after listening to the extraordinarily powerful 
and convincing speech just made by Mrs. Challoner, I have changed 





* The Adventures of Dr. Whitty. By@, A. Birmingham. London: Methuen 
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mine. The ladies who have attended the meeting have also, I 
feel certain, changed theirs. That is the best compliment we can 
pay Mrs. Challoner to-night, and by way of showing that it’s not 
a mere empty form of words, I propose that everyone here signg 
the petition which has been laid on the table before the chairman.’ 
He sat down. Father Henaghan rose at once. ‘ Ladies,’ he said, 
‘let each one of you step forward and sign the petition, and let 
nobody leave the room till that’s done.’ ‘I don’t want people to 
sign against their will,’ said Mrs. Challoner. ‘If there’s any 
woman here who sincerely believes——’ ‘There isn’t,’ said Father 
Henaghan. ‘There is not,’ said the doctor with emphasis, ‘I 
know them all well, and there isn’t one that sincerely belioves 
votes would be the slightest use to her, if she had them given 
out free by the stone, the same as the Congested Districts Board 
would give potatoes.’ The petition was signed. Mrs. Challoner, 
who went back to London early in November, parted with Dr, 
Whitty on terms of the warmest friendship. She afterwards 
spoke of him asa singularly open-minded man, one of the very 
few who are ready to surrender an opinion when it is clearly shown 
to be wrong.” 


“The Interpreters” is a deliciously absurd story of the doctor’s 
efforts to ascertain the nationality of a shipwrecked sailor by 
mobilizing the linguistic accomplishments of the neighbour- 
hood, when in reality the man was an outlawed native who was 
shamming dumbness to evade detection. But for this and 
other examples of Dr. Whitty’s resourcefulness we must refer 
our readers to the book itself. Apart from the essential 
humour of the situations, it is enlivened as usual by a number 
of illuminating digressions on the vagaries of the Irish 
character and seasoned by some characteristic obiter dicta, of 
which we may quote one, “ All scientific men eat largely,” in 
illustration of their habitually audacious tone. 





Harry the Cockney. By Edwin Pugh. (T. Werner Laurie. 63.) 
—The London boy can seldom have been so mercilessly diagnosed 
as he is under the lens of Mr. Pugh. We here have his career in 
autobiographical form from his birth in the home of a cheap 
barber, through a National school, and into a solicitor’s office. He 
rises with help from a relative who has money and education. At 
the end we are told that he is a married man, a K.C. and M.P. It 
is almost incredible that the gap should have been bridged over, 
but that is not the point of the book. The Cockney is drawn as a 
mean little cad by nature, and except for a bare mention of an 
idealism which made this one feel lonely in his youth, no good 
quality is attributed to him by which to raise himself. The 
relative when sober has refinement and discrimination; perhaps 
we are to infer from his judgment that Harry had the necessary 
qualities, though there is no hint of a modesty which would hide 
them. He attributes his salvation to the outside influence of a 
casual friend whose well-bred instincts compel a dog-like devotion 
and inspire a consciousness of inferiority. Though relieved by 
lighter passages the book is full of pitiless penetration to the 
very end, where success only accentuates the morbid sense of 
loneliness. 

ReapasiE Nove .s.—Requital. By Mrs. J. O. Arnold. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—The sacrifice entailed by a girl’s ambitious, loveless 
marriage, pleasantly recounted with discursive sentiment about 
the Boer War.——lIf it Please You. By R. Marsh. (Same publishers 
and price.)—Eleven short stories of bishops, burglars, and others. 
Lifted Curtains. By Edward Noble. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 
—Ten stories of the sea; some are grim or pathetic, a few in a far 
lighter mood than Mr. Noble’s wont. The Gay Adventure. By 
Richard Bird. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—Ingenious and 
agreeable farce. 


SOME BOOKS 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 
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A Modern History of the English People. By R. H. Gretton. 
Vol. II. 1899-1910. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)—The first 
volume of Mr. Gretton’s excellent history was reviewed in these 
columns on March 15th, and the new one (which concludes the 
work) repeats the many praiseworthy features of its predecessor. 
The author’s difficulties necessarily increase as the story which he 
is telling becomes more and more nearly contemporary. Not only 
is impartiality harder to maintain, but the problem of the relative 
importance of the events makes much heavier demands upon the 
historian’s sense of proportion. It is only fair to add that the 
same difficulties surround the critic of the volume, for if he were 
to find some of Mr. Gretton’s narrative biassed the cause might 
well be a squint in his own eye. On the whole, however, we may 
safely say that Mr. Gretton is fair in his descriptions and moderate 
in his judgments. Very wisely he limits his criticisms to the 





narrowest proportions, and devotes himself to the narration of 
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events. In the period covered by this volume the events them- 
selves would be of sufficient interest to make its pages thrilling, 
even without the additional merit of Mr. Gretton’s gift of story- 
telling. The Boer War and the Fiscal Controversy take up 
most of the first half of the book, while its last pages are occupied 
by the Constitutional crisis which cannot yet be considered at an 
end. Asin the first volume, however, Mr. Gretton is not exclu- 
sively concerned with high politics, He lays great emphasis upon 
his descriptions of the social side of life, and their success is 
undeniable. The last sentence of the book, in which he sums up 
this aspect of the last reign, will serve as an instance of his 
penetration : “King Edward, genial, experienced, bat never 
disillusioned, may well stand at the head of a period of English 
life enfranchised from strict upbringing, making mistakes, spend- 
ing rather wildly, inclined to be noisy, but on the whole demanding 
reality, and seeking more delicate estimations of character than 
were to be achieved by hard-and-fast rules.” A good index gives 
additional value to the work for purposes of reference. 





Cubism. By Albert Gleizes and Jean Metzinger. (Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net.)—Aesthetics is certainly not the easiest branch 
of philosophy, yet it is the one into which amateurs always seem 
the most anxious to rush. Painters especially have a passionate 
desire for giving theoretical explanations of their methods, and 
seem almost to imagine that aesthetics is a branch of painting 
rather than of philosophy. It is clearly true, however, that no 
amount of theorizing will help a man to paint a good picture, and 
that the greatest painter in the world might be unable to make 
asingle correct inference. A neglect of this obvious truth has 
led, it is to be feared, to much bad painting and much bad 
philosophy. Relying upon an incontrovertible system of aesthetics, 
the fourth-rate painter hurries to his studio and dashes off 
innumerable fourth-rate pictures; while the great creative genius, 
overwhelmed by the splendour of his productions, spends his spare 
time in convincing the world, by means of endless pamphlets—that 
man is not always a ratiocinative animal. The book before us 
contains twenty-five reproductions of Cubist paintings and fifty 
pages of apologia by two Cubist painters. The impulsive reader, 
glancing with horror at the pictures, will brush the whole book 
aside in a rage, or, carried away by the persuasive logic of the 
text, will convince himself that the illustrations are masterpieces. 
The more moderate man will remember that, as we have shown 
above, two other possibilities remain. The book may be an 
admirable philosophical work with irrelevant pictures by incom- 
petent artists, or it may be a portfolio of striking works of art 
accompanied by meandering observations inan unintelligible jargon. 
Words and pictures, to put it shortly, must be judged separately. 
We must be content here to judge the words only, for so we shall 
be on safer ground. The standards of taste are constantly 
changing, and we may fail to appreciate the beauty of the pictures 
merely through being out of date. But the standards of intellect 
are fortunately more stable, and we can be comparatively safe in 
commenting upon the complete inadequacy of the authors’ aesthetic 
argument. It is possible, of course, that their theory is at 
bottom a sound one, but the exposition is so incoherent that 
we are puzzled to trace even a dim outline of what their theory 
is. The translation may be partly at fault for this, as may 
be seen from a few sentences chosen at random: “Let us 
study, behind form and colour, the integration of the plastic 
consciousness.” “From a reciprocity of concessions arise those 
mixed images, which we hasten to confront with artistic creations 
in order to compute what they contain of the objective.” All 
that emerges from the welter of words is an uncertain feeling 
that the authors are maintaining the non-representative nature 
of painting—that is, its resemblance to music rather than to 
photography. The obvious sincerity and honesty of the work 
make us especially regret its confused language and nebulous 
argument. MM. Gleizes and Metzinger might well have chosen 
as a motto for their title-page the delightfully alliterative sentence 
which they themselves apply to the art of painting: “Decorum 
demands a certain degree of dimness.” 





The “Country Life” Book of Cottages. By Lawrence Weaver. 
(Country Life. 5s. net.)—Plans and descriptions of a large number 
of cottages (varying in cost between £150 and £600) will be 
found in this excellently produced volume. Mr. Weaver claims 
to have given examples of every type of cottage “ whether built 
for the rural labourer, the small holder, the estate servant, the 
clerk who lives outside the town, the ‘weck-ender,’ or the 
people of moderate means and refined taste whose permanent 
home must be built with severe regard to economy.” Readers 
who followed the discussion in our columns upon the £150 
cottage will find that question argued at length, and will see 
a photograph of the pair of cottages at Newland’s Corner which 
served to open the Spectator correspondence. We have no doubt 





of the great utility of Mr. Weaver’s book to those who for one 
reason or another are setting about the task of cottage-building. 
We may mention at the same time Every Man His Own 
Builder, by George Gordon Samson (Croshy Lockwood; 5s. net), 
in which detailed instructions of a very practical character are 
given to those who aspire to build a cottage with their own 
hands, 


Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by Edward Waldo 
Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes. Vols. vii. and viii. 
(Constable and Co. 6s. net each.)—Two further volumes of 
Emerson’s “ Journals” have been published. They cover the 
years from 1845 to 1855, and are as full of interest as their pre- 
decessors. We quote at random some sentences written during a 
visit to England in 1848: “The Englishman is finished like a sea- 
shell. After the spires and volutes are all formed, or with the 
formation, the hard enamel varnishes every part. Pope, Swift, 
Johnson, Gibbon, Goldsmith, Gray—it seems an indemnity to the 
Briton for his precocious maturity. He has no generous darin, 
in this age. The Platonism died in the Elizabethan. He is shut 
up in French limits.” This is a singular comment upon the soul 
of the Early Victorian Englishman. A corresponding failure of 
perspicacity in a less spiritual question may also be produced: 
“St. Paul’s is,as I remember it, a very handsome, noble archi- 
tectural exploit, but singularly unaffecting. When I formerly 
came to it from the Italian cathedrals I said, ‘ Well, here is New 
York,’ ” 

Booxs or Rererencs.—The Britannica Year Book, 1913. Edited 
by Hugh Chisholm, M.A. (The Encyclopaedia Britannica Com- 
pany. 10s.)—This is a year-book on a much larger scale than 
any we have hitherto come across. It is in effect a supplementary 
volume to the “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” and is designed to 
form “a survey of the world’s progress since the completion in 
1910” of the eleventh edition of that work. The book is divided 
into two main parts, the first “international and general,” the 
second “national and local.” Each of these divisions is in turn 
subdivided into a series of articles by very well known experts 
upon the various subjects. To these articles are added a series of 
statistical tables, a chronology of the two years dealt with, and a 
very elaborate index. Altogether we have here a reference book 
in the grand style. We have received a copy of the May edition 
of this year’s Royal Blue Book (Kelly’s Directories, 5s. net), 
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Adams (S. H.), Average Jones, cr 8vo 
Adams (W. H.), The Dominant Race, cr (Smith & Elder) 60 
Adcock (A, St. J.), Modern Grub Street bos other E says, cr 8vo 
(Herbert & Daniel) net 3/6 
Ambler (A. B.), The Little Inn: The Dream, cr 8vo ...... (E, Mathews) net 
Andrews (E. B.), The Call of the Land, er 8V0 ...............00000 (K. Paul) net 7/6 
Atkeson (T. C.), A Catechism of Agriculture, cr 8vo ... - 2 
Audsley (G, A.), The Art of Organ Building, 2 vols., folio ........ 
Bancroft (J. H.), The Posture of School Children, a cil (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Bastin (H.), Insects: their Life-Histories and Habits, UD scotia (Jack) net 5/0 
Bourdillon (F. W.), Moth-Wings, 16mo....................0000-« (E. Mathews) net 3/6 
Bromley (H. A.), Outlines of Stationery Testing, cr 8vo ...... (C, Griffin) net 2/6 
Brotchie (T. C. F.), The Battlefields of Scotland, 8v0 .............-+ (Jack) net 5/0 
Browne (R. D.-), The Fire of Heaven, cr 8vo . oa (Simpkin) 3/6 
Browning (H. 8.), The Auction- Bridge Book, cr 8v0 ......... (Routledge) net 2/6 
Cambridge (A.), The Hand in the Dark and other Poems, 8vo 

(Heinemann) net 5/0 
Candee (H. C.), The Tapestry Book, 8vo (Constable) net 16/0 
Chetwood (C. H.), The Practice of Urology, roy 8vo............ (Bailliére) net 21/0 
Clements (E.), Introduction to the Study of Indian Music, 8vo 

(Longmans) net 6/0 

Clerke (A. M.) and Others, The Concise Knowledge a cr 8vo 


a utchinson) 5/0 
1 J.H.), The Arian Movement in En; cr 
<epeai d» ge oe & Hughes) net 3/6 
Cox (J. C.), Churchwardens’ Accounts from the Fourteenth Century to 

the close of the Seventeenth Century, 8V0.........00.:c000:00000 (Methuen) net 7/6 


suasesnees (F. Palmer) 6/0 

















Cox (J. C.), Churches of Cumberland and Westmorland ......(G, Allen) net 2/6 
Croker (B. M.), In Old Madras, cr 8vo ...(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Dilnot (F.), The Adventures of a Newspaper Man ...... (Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Erskine (P. ‘% Fogtal Wedtesty, GF BO occvcescecceccescocecsesecevessesees (Low) 60 
Franck (H. A. ), Things as they are in Panama, '8v0 (Unwin) net 7/6 
Frankish (H.), Dr. Cunliffe, Investigator, cr 8vo ...... .. (Heath & Cranton) 6/0 


Fraser (A. K.), A Garden of Spices, cr 8vo............... —“y & Stoughton) 6/0 
Geen (B.) ’ Continuous Beams in Reinforced Concrete, 4 
(Chapman & Hall) net 9/9 
Gilbey (Sir W.), Hounds in Old Days, 8vo... .... (Vinton) net 5/0 
Girvin (B.) and Cosens (M.), The Dancing Chiid, “cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 


6/0 
Green (E. T.), La Rochelle and the Wars of Religion, cr 8vo ...(Nutt) net 5/0 
mene (A. D.), Horace Walpole’ WD WEE, OD cccccccccccccnnesiens (Bell a 12/6 
Jrundy (G. B.), Ancient Gems in Modern Settings, lémo (H. Milford 5/0 


dbook of Municipal Accounts by the Bureau of Municipal ak 
wae ~ thas oe . necocccerenesnoseees nl ceconeoeesosoesogncesensnscoss (Ap ~wae net 7/6 


B,), Christianity, the Sources of its Teachi : ke, 
Hannay (J. Bi), Christianity Sip. Grifiths) net 16/0 


Hansel (C. W.), Introductory Electricity and Meqnotiom” hates (Heinemann) 2/0 
Hastings (J.), Great Texts of the Bible: Job to Psalm 23; > ans to 

Colossians, 8vo.. (Tv. & T lark) each 10/0 
Hatton (J. L. 8.), "Principles. ‘of "Projective Sa applied to the 

Straight Line and Conic, 8vo ... seeeeee(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 

Hennessy (M. D.), The Coming Phase in Religion, CF BVO .....0.+: (Nutt) net 5 
a (J.) and "Hannay (R. K.), The Archbishops of St. Andrews, Vol. 4, 

(W. Blackwood) net 7/6 

(Jack) net 60 


Hind (F. ), Lancashire Stories, Vol. 2, 4to .... 

Hodgson G. E. ), In the Ways of the Saints, ‘cr ‘Byo | (Longmans) net 3/0 
Hodson (A. W.), Trekking the Great Thirst, 8vo ... - (Unwin) net 12,6 
Housewife’s Own Medical Practitioner. By ‘Alomas, cr 8vo......(Madgwick) 5/0 
John (E.), The Flute of Sardonysi: Poems, cr 8vo .........(H. Jenkins) net 3/6 
Kenealy (M. E.), The Tichborne Tragedy, 8vo (FP. Griffiths) net 16/0 
Lancaster (G. B.), The Law-Bringers, cr 8vo..... ..(Hod lder & mo 6/0 
Lang (J.), North and South of Tweed, 8V0 ......scecsseseeereereerenens (Jack) net 5/0 
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5/0 





Langer (A.), Rue and Roses, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 
Loti (P. and Gautier AY ), The Daughter of Heaven, cr 8vo(Constable) net 5/0 
Macaulay (W. H.), The Laws of Thermo-dynamics, 8vo 

niv. Press) net 


Camb. U: 
Malby (R. A.), With Camera and Riicksack in the berland and Valais, 8vo ” 
(Headley) net 10/6 
Maltby (A.), Detained ws the King, cr 870 .....s.0s0000 pnoteonaneenil (Ham-Smith) 6/0 


Masefield (J.), Dauber. Poem, CF BVO .....ccccccccsesseeeeses (Heinemann) net 3/6 
Miller (W.), The onli Empire, cr 8vo.... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Moore (F. F.), The Devil’s Admiral, Cr 8V0 .....ccseccseeeeeeseeeeeeeees ich: ) 6 
Morris (M. H.), The Bastard, cr 8vo ...........0.. ..(Heath & Cranton) 6/0 





scceutenes -  nae.(Constable) net 12/6 

.(Macmillan) net 4/6 
(Chapman & Hall) So 
ined (E. Mathews) net 2/6 
e Leading Principles 


Nation and the Empire (The) : 
Orpen (‘T. H. ‘» Selwyn College and University ~iiaeanis x 
Paton (R.), The Drummer of the Dawn, cr 8V0..........0++: ( 
Pearce (E. H.), Sion College and Library, 8vo ......(C: 

Peck (R. B.), Perceptions, cr 8vo........ 
Potts (T. R.), Analysis of Part 2 of the 






of the English Law of Contract, 8V0 ...........s.cssesceeeessensenees (Simpkin) net 6/0 
Ratcliffe (A. V.), A Broken Friendship and other Verses, cr 8vo 
E, Macdonald) net 2/6 
Rhodes (K.), The Straight Race, cr 8vo ..............+ (Holden & Hardingham) 6/0 
Roberts (E.), Monarchical Socialism in Germany, cr 8vo......... (Unwin) net 4/6 
—— Sihs WH GOOD cccrccncenssancoseceegvesencsevenesersenseess (F. Griffiths) 3/6 
Ross (H. C.), and Others, Researches into denen _ Supegeeten and 
Cancer and other Papers. Vol. 3, 8V0 .......cscces+e000e Murray) net rH 
Rowlands (E. A.), Hearts at War, cr 7 gplecapanioahc ee: er Hurst & Blackett) 
Russell (Lord John), Early Correspondence, 1805-40, 2 vols, 8vo (Unwin) net 210 
TI (Sands) net 3/6 


St. Gilbert of ee be 1089- 
Scott (Hon. M St. Francis de Sales and his Friends, cr 8vo (Sands) 5/0 












Vives (J. L.), On Education, cr 8vo 
Welpton (W. P.), Primary Artisan Education, cr 8vo 
When Were You Born? By Cheiro, cr 8vo ..... 
White (F. M.), Hard Pressed, cr 8vo ......... 
Williams (H. N.), Unruly Daughters, 8vo...... 
> foung (G. E. 1 tae Bovelt oe the o Birds, roy 1 


L 1 BERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


Social Centre (The), Edited by E. J. Ward, er 8vo.. (Appleton) net 6/0 
Stamper (C.W.), What I Know, 8vo.................... (Mills & Boon) net 10/6 
Stebbing (G.), 1 Ways of Hearing Mass, 18m: .(Sands) net 2/6 
Sterrey (C. E.), In the Grip of Destiny, cr 8vo .. ..(G. Allen) 6/0 
ee (C. E.), The Angel in the Corner and other resses to Children, 
RE AN cere ne (Hunter & Longhurst) net 26 
Sutton “(Sir J.B.-), Fibroids of the Uterus, cr 8vo (‘‘Science Reviews"’) net 
Trask (K.), In the Vanguard, Cr 8V0 ...........c.ccceecsecceeereeeees (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Van Vorst = ), The Broken Bell, cr 80 ..........ccccssescsereseserenees (Constable) 5/0 
Vs a | .-), Panama: the Creation, Destruction, and Resurrection, 
Pe SEE IE EE Oe Ae oO ETT: (Constable) net 12/6 
Vora” (A. W.), Collected Studies in Greek and Latin Scholarship, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 10/6 
‘iieteaiiiiaiammaiogaid (Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
sete (Longmans) net 3/6 
...(H. Jenkins) net 2/6 
..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
ag net 16/0 
. H. i. Kelly) » net 2/6 













FOR FOR 
DRESSES FUBNISHING 





32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
18s. per lb.—in 1 lb., 4 tb. and 4 Ih. Tine. 





Major Watrzn Winartetp writes :—‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 
BY SPECIAL DENT'S WATOHES AND cLocKs 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize oueaies 
TO THE KING. | Wicca ahs aly Goal Tas wbariod fp 
oe g oll. tors, Chronographs, and 

WEW CATA CATALOGUE free on application. 
Mak ath AE =< ter Clock, Big Ben, 
t ii 

@aade-maat. 6 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, &c. 














like 


People of taste who 


good 
cooking are just those to appreciate 
highly the 


fineness of 


CEREBOS SALT 


most daintiness and 





BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 
Gents.’ Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen. 
» Plain Rordered,, 5|- » 20/- 
Ladies’ Hemstitched ,, 2/6,, 18/- , 





» Bordered » 93/9, 13/- , 
boy Let us send you our samples, 


HOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. 
Empire Linen Mesh—The Ideal Underwear for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
MURPHY & ORR, 22h" BELFAST, IRELAND. 


208. 


ROYAL FACHINGEN 


(State Springs, near Wiesbaden) 


naTurslL MINERAL WATER 


DIETETIC 


invigorates the organism, creates appetite, 
greatly assists digestion, and 


DISSOLVES URIC ACID 


——- against Gout, Rheumatism, Diabetes, 
Kidney, and all Uric Acid troubles. 


MOST PLEASANT TABLE BEVERACE 


Samples and Literature from Sole London Offices— 
ROYAL MINERAL SPRINGS, 6 GREAT ST. HELENS, E.C. 





GREEN and ABBOTT. 





Tel: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 

Cerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC. INVITED 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
_GLAING PAID. popenaceansctnennes £100,000,000. 

















FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


ULLION, CORNWALL.—TO LET for summer, well- 

furnished and es situated bungalow, facing p n Fea, bathing 

beach five minutes, good golf, three sitting, six bedrooms, charming garden 
three ——- acre, six guiness. —W — eres v ean, Mullion. 


——SSS —————$____— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
Dvrzam COUNCIL. 





COUNTY 
HIGHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 





Teachers required in September as under:— 

DARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Head-Mistress: Miss 
E. M. Twost.—MISTRESS to take Junior School work in French, Arithmetic, 
and some English subject, preferably Geography. Applications to be sub- 
mitted before 26th May, 1913. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. — Head- 
Mistress: Miss Newson, M.A, (Edin.).—HISTORY MISTRESS, who must be 
a Graduate of a British University and have had not less than four years’ 
successful teaching experience. Applications to be submitted before 26th 
May, 1913. 

1 Toma according to County Scale, particulars of which, together with 
application form, will be furnished on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. 

Completed applications must be received by the undersigned not later than 
the first post on the dates respectively named above. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly prohibited. 

J. A. L. ROBSON, 

Shire Hall, Durham. County Secretary for Higher Education. 

7th May, 1913. 
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MAN, 21, of good education, is desirous of 

oun. permanent employment of SECRETARIAL NATURE, or in 
sition offering prospects of adva t. S d in English of 2,016 

ony Taates in recent examination, Knowledge of French, German, book- 
= ing, typewriting, &c. Dewey Classification, &c. Two and a half years 
experience in Government Statistical Department. Good Secretarial experi- 
ence. Excellent references.—Apply, N.E., 67 Bensham Manor Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 








prove OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
KIMBERLEY SCHOOL BOARD. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING MISTRESS. 


Applications are invited for an ex rienced, fully qualified and certificated 
MISTRESS to give instruction in Hygiene, Physiclogy, Games, and in the 
various systems of Drill and Gymnastics. 

Twenty to twenty-five hours instruction week. Salary £190 per annum 
(non-resident). Board and lodging may obtained at £6 10s. to £7 per 
month, Second-class boat and rail fare from England to Kimberley will be 

id in respect of the successful applicant. Duties to commence July lth, 
i913, if possible. Applicants to be in sound health. The teacher appointed 
must enter into a written agreement to remain in the service of the Board for 
a period of at least twelve months—the appoinment thereafter to be subject 
to three months’ notice to or by either 4 

Particulars as to qualifications, age, previous experience, &c., together with 
copies of testimonials and recent reports, to be forwarded to Miss E, 
STEVENSON, St. George’s High School for Girls, 5 Melville Street, Edin- 
burgh, on or before May 3lst, 1913. 


"® alaleathall BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress: Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 
WANTED in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach History 
and some English. ; ; 
An Honours Degree in History, or its Oxford or Cambridge equivalent, 
and good Secondary School experience essential. 
£100 to £150, according to Scale, initial amount dependent on 
qualifications. , . 
Application forms and copies of scale of salaries may be obtained of the 
undersigned, who will receive applications up to JUNE 13th, 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will d ei 
Education Department, HERBERT REED, 
15, John Street, Sunderland, Secretary. 
28th April, 1913. 


EST SUFFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
County School and Pupil Teacher Centre at Bury St, Edmunds, 


The Committee invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the 
above named school. 

Preference will be given to a University Graduate with experience in the 
training of Teachers. 

Salary £200 per annum, with a capitation fee of 10s.0on each Secondary 
Scholar in average attendance in each school year. (There areat present 184 
such scholars), 

Applications, which must be made on the specified form in applicant’s own 
handwriting, and accompanied by not less than three recent testimonials, 
must be forwarded to the undersigned not later than May 31, 1913, from whom 
— of eappention can be — on ~— _< a somgen and addressed 

loolscap envelope or wrapper. Canvassing will disqualify. 
. - - ~~ FRED. R. HUGHES. 
Biaustion Oona, Secretary to the Education Committee, 


BURY’S ST. EDMUND’S. 
BeorenD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W, 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 

Tn consequence of the appointment of Dr. H. Bryon Heywood to the post of 
Assistant Director of Examinations under the Civil Service Commissioners, 
the Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS. 

Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent in 
Mathematics. 

The salary offered is £165 a year, rising to £200, non-resident. 

Six printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than Monday, June 2nd, to the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars = be obtained. 

ETHEL T, McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 

















T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE.— 
The Council will shortly appoint a LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY, 

to lecture to students in training for the London and Cambridge Teaching 
Diplomas, to help in the supervision of their lessons, and to take part in 
the teaching of the School. University degree and good teaching experience 
essential. Salary, with residence in the Students’ Hostel, from £120-150, 
according to qualifications.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. The 
Governors invite applications on or before May 3Ist for the post of 
Head-Master. Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United 
Kingdom and not be over 40 years of Duties to begin in September next. 
Framlingham is a Public School, working under a scheme approved by the 
Board of Education, with excellent School buildings capable of accommodating 
at least 250 Boarders. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY at the College. 


N#WNHAM COLLEGE. 


The Trustees of the Mary Anne Ewart Trust Fund invite applications 
from past or present members of Newnham College for a TRAVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIP of £150, for purposes of study, to be awarded in June 1913. 

Applications must be sent, not later than June 10th, to Miss CLOUGH, 
Newnham College, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 


SSISTANT MASTERS—Experienced Graduates 
f requiring posts should send full particulars to Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 
Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, Telephone 5053 Central. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON.—WANTED, in 
September, 1913, a RESIDENT MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Should 
have Cambridge vo — and teaching experience. Salary, £81 or £90, according 
to qualifications, Supervision nominal.—Apply, before June Ist, to Miss 
LAWRENCE, No. 3 House, Roedean School, Brighton. 
N ISS SWAN, of Overhill, Warlingham, wishes to 
recommend a HOUSEKEEPER to 1 Lady or Gentleman. Entire 
managemeut, willing to undertake all duties with young maid or charwoman, 
Country cottage preferred.—Apply B., 80 Sydney d, Hornsey, London, N, 



































Wessx EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors invite applications for positions upon the staff of the new 
school now in course of erection and which, it is hoped, will be opened in 
September next, as follows :— 

ENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, qualified also to teach Elementary 


Cente and roses. 
ENGLISH MISTRESS, with Latin as secondary subject. Ability to teach 
or History would be sidered a dation. 





Singin, 
: His! RY MISTRESS, qualified also to teach either Geography on modern 
lines, or Mathematics. 

The above Mistresses must be Graduates of a British University or possess 
equivalent qualifications, and have had successful experience in a Public 
Secondary School. 

FRENCH MISTRESS.—Degree desirable, but not essential. Englishwoman 

referred. Residence in France and experience in teaching on the Direct 
ethod essential. 

Initial salary £130 to £150, to be determined by qualifications and past 
experience. Increments upon the recommendation of the Head-Mistress and 
a by the Governors will be at the rate of £10 perannum to a maximum 
Of £200, 

_ART MISTRESS.—Preference will be given to one able to teach in addition 
either singing or Geography. Initial sa 100. 

aoe stating age, experience, and qualifigations, with copies of three 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned at the earliest possible 
date. The applications should clearly denote which of the above posts is more 
particularly applied for, 

HERBERT BEL?E, 


County Chambers, 
Weston Road, Southend-on-Sea, Clerk to the Governors, 


7th May, 1913, 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


REQUIRED for the new School to be opened in September nexts 
MISTRESSES to teach : 

(1) Mathematics, Science and Geography. Degree, training and Secondary 
School experience essential, Tnitial salary £129, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £160, 

(2) English subjects, French and Latin. Degree, Inter. Arts or Higher 
Local Honours; training and experience desirable, Initial salary, 
£100, rising hy annual increments of £10 to £140. 

(8) Junior Form, Needlework and Class Singing. Higher Froebel Certifi- 
eate. Experience desirable. Initial salary, £100, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £140. 

Games a recommendation for any of the posts. Apply before May 30th, 1913, 
to Miss Bathurst, Liverpool College for Girls, Huyton, Liverpool. 
May 6th, 1913. : 
O F 


2 2 FF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
VISITING TEACHER OF HYGIENE at the L.C.C. Trade School for Girls, 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C., for two half-day attendances a week each of 
two hours’ duration at a fee of 7s, 6d. an attendance. 

The person appointed will be required to give theoretical and practical 
instruction in personal and domestic Hygiene. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom hey must be returned by 11 am. on 
Saturday, 17th May, 19138. Every communication must be marked T.1 on the 
envelope. 

Gosnassina, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for appointment. 
Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C,. Clerk of the London County Council. 


7th May, 1913. 
yur UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
CHAIR OF IMPERIAL LATIN. 
The Council is about to appoint to the newly instituted Chair of Imperial 


Latin. Stipend £500. Applications should be sent not later than June ist to 
the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


EEDS BOYS’ MODERN SCHOOL.—The Leeds 
4 Education Committee invite applications for the post of FORM 














MASTER, well qualified in English and tin, to commence duties in 
September. Commencing salary £130-£150, according to qualifications and 
experience. 


Applications should be forwarded (on forms to be obtained from the under- 
signed) not later than Saturday, the 3lst May, 1913. 
JAMES GRAHAM, 
Education Offices, Leeds. Secretary for Education, 
ENTLEMAN, B.A. (CANTA B) 
(SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS), 
seeks post in coaching establishment with a view to possible partnership, 





Apply, Box No, 605, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


OMERTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE (For the 
Training of Elementary Teachers). — WANTED in September, 

LECTURER IN ENGLISH, Honours Degree and experience in Teachi 
essential, ability to teach French useful but not essential. Will be require 
to lecture on English, also on the methods of teaching English in the primary 
school, and to demonstrate the same. Salary according to qualifications and 
experience: minimum £100 resident. Application should be made 
PRINCIPAL at College. 








RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Wanted, 

in September, (1) MISTRESS to teach English Language and Literature; 

(2) Mathematics and Science (Chemistry and Physics or Botany); (3) German, 
Salaries from £120, according to qualifications.—Apply to the HEAD. 


MISTRESS. 
ORKSHIRE LADIES COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 

7 COOKRIDGE STREET, LEEDS, 
ORGANIZING SECRETARY fear food speaker, 





requires University 


degree preferred, Details from Mrs, KITSON C 
OUTH AFRICA. — Reguired for Diocesan School for 

Girls, Cape Province, a MISTRESS to teach Latin, Junior English, 
Arithmetic, Goommaeed, Salary £90 resident. Passage paid. — Apply, 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, 23 Army & Navy Mansions, Victoria St., aw. 








ANTED, in a few months’ time, a_ well-educated 

SECRETARY-HOUSEKEEPER, between 30 and 4, for rezponsible 

sition in the country. Applications should be sent as soon as possible to 
x No, 622, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
zed th the Oxford 


OXFORD. 


© Board of Education, 
University De for Secondary and by 
the bridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are P for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa tom Fund. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 


ey ys H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ y ey Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambri 
(Q) TRAINING COLLEG 


ing | ny 
for Secon ‘eachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 £* a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KIN. ERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 


ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
THREE YEARS’ COURSE IN HOME SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 


One Scholarship or Scholarships, value £60 a year for three years, will be 
awarded in July for next October. 
he reserve the right to divide the Scholarship if it seems 
e. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Home Science Department, 
13 Kensington Square, W. 


HE PRINCESS OHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. 
Babies in residence. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


HE RECTOR OF TINGEWIOK, who has had 20 sears’ 
experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Honours Men, 
receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 
grounds. University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient 
supervision. Vacancy now for farming pupil. 


7 TRUSTEES OR GUARDIANS.—A lady of long 

experience in the education of children of the upper classes has vacancy 
for three or fonr children who are deprived of a mother’s care or those whose 
parents are ge oy residing abroad. Thoroughly good home and suitable 
surroundings. rite T, H., Box No. 623, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 



































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(JHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


3% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. GratnGer Grar, 
and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grizrson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCanz 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year, Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins April 30th and ends July 29th. 


ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 

COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 

Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 

piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 

pane Pp ysical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 

er from Mrs. Wordsworth’s. Highest successes in examinations. Healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


ey SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorouch education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
{ere a Ct} a lon Oviee) a level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. , M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tri Camb.), assi: 
Miss M: MENNELL (trained by Mine. Osterberg).—Prosp : —_ mon rede 









































ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

= alae lines, yee — - given Se Senge es, Music, and Painting, 
re or advan Sxaminations and for the Uni iti 
sonnieed. ealthy situaticn. Tennis, hockey, &c. a a 


JO pte Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 














UBER WOOD EASTBOURN EW 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. irt 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially beilttens Senet 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &¢. 
Summer Term begins May 6th. Next vacancies in September. . 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. Con. 
ducted by Miss E. Dawes, M.A., D.Litt. (Lond.). The comforts of 
refined home. orough education on the principle of a sound mind in > 
sound body. parations for examinations if desired. French and German 
aspeciality. Large grounds, high and healthy position. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy sites, 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

} a oon Nees ony 1, _— a, Miss Rhee ag Entire charge of 
n whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus « to the SECRE 

at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. vely TARY 


UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Betab- 
lished 1850. Thorough Modern Education for the DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. House stands high in 100 acres of ground. Games. Health 
exercises under trained Mistress. Gymnasium. Girls taken to concerts and 
places of interest in Town. Speciatities.—LECTURES in English, French 
i Some well-known professors, MUSIC.—Foreign Conservatoire 
system. ° 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, Lrp 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York. 
shire surroundings, Toasting Soe Enlarged curriculum. PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


S'; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—Miss 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examirations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Migs 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
xcellent Education on modern lines, Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten. 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress— 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train. 
a Swedi: Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Insti 
rg ducated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Ph 
ucation, 


References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

seg BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy 

siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING, 

NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE 

offers a full professional training in the following subjects: Swedish Educa- 

tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


(Oxford Final Honours, Englist 





























ing, includin 











Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES 
Language and Literature). 
The Summer Term begins Wednesday, May 14th. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Next Term begins April 30th. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A, 
109 Col w, Birmingh 
ENTRE MAWR, ABEKGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: ‘lhe Misses SALES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
The SUMMER TERM will begin on Wednesday, May 7th. 
2nd Class Saloon attached to the 3.45 from Waterloo, For prospectus apply 
to Miss MACRAE MOIR. Telephone 7 Grayshott. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principalsa—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on a to Principals. 
Summer Term, April 30 to July 25. 


T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next examination for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 
payment of Tuition Fees. Application should be made to the High Mistress 
atthe School, ‘The last day for the registration of candidates will be Monday, 
June 23rd. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, pent Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquirin; French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; 5 Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. ' ws co —- : pF 
i] ; Sec: , Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses ‘orma 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss EE. LAWRENCE. 
































standard of work are high. Modern es, Literature, and Music sp 
ties. Very careful attention given to bealth and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
oa to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
., C.M.S.. apd many others,—Apply Principal for prospectus, 








yr 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greevhouses. MABAICHEB 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 
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M M E R I N eo 
% The Beasley Treatment. ** This Book, giving the experience of one who cured 


ears suffering, will be sent post free on application to > 
imsel Ty Keetley, *Tarrangower,”’ * Willesden ‘Lane, Brondesbury, N.W 


S* OLAVE'’S AND S8T. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 


A 





SCHOOL FOUN FOUNDATION, 


’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
. GAVE Tower Bridge, S.E. 
eae AND Si. OLAVE'S GRAMMAR & SCHOOL, 
TOUR'S AND 8° 
- os New Kent Road, 
Head- Mistress : MISS M. G M. G. Deltece. B.A, 


Entrance Examinations, Boys’ School, Tuesday, May 13th. Girls’ School, 
Wednesday, May 14th, 1913. 
Entrance "Scholarships to either School may be awarded on the results of the 
Examinations. 

f lication for admission to either 1 Ted be obtained from 
se CLERK 10 THE GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, 8 
————————— 


=? BoYS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 
Sane SCHOOL.—Six Scholarships, value £80 to 


£2%, and some House Exhibitions are offered for competition on June 
Examination held simultaneously in London and bergh. 
7 the he HEAD. MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorks. 
ROMSGROVE | SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
B of Trustees: VISCOUNT COBHAM, 
a Entrance a Scholarship Examination will _ ~F on June 24th and 
x. are ™ School House, Bromsgrove. 


nformation and Prospectus from the er (RB, G. ROUTH, 
(QHERBORNE SCHOOL. —An Examination for Entrance 




















Scholarsh qn to Sue under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 
Fay Ty — geal 
G7iegme set PREPARATORY SOHOOL. — For 

Sherborne School, Public Schoo! and Na Premises 

Junior Department for boys of 7 to 9.— TON C. MO. POWYS, 
M.A, ag Master. 
MNASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Prestient— THE DUKE OF they ny 1 at -Master—Rev. F.8. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rug’ Special Army and 
Classes. Phy ane be | me | for the am oy ge 
Corps. New buildings, — 1 and fives-courts, swimming- Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


situated near the Moors. als Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities, Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY. ay 14th, 191 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Canta’ b. 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—The EX AMI- 

NATION will be held on July 9th and 10th. Several Open Scholar- 
£20) and one or 4 Clerical Scholarships of £55 
piscopal Cl ). Age limit 15 on September 
THE WARDEN (Rev. Canon 











from £60 to 

to sons of Scottish 

1918.—For further information apply 
Hyslop), Trinity College, Glenalmond, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and ee 
Beientifio and Medical Life, Successful preparation f for Senior School ool and for 
Savy. The School is organized in three Departmen Bix we = & boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and A 18- Pa 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 
of J 1913, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 8th, when nine or more 


PS ¥ in value from £76 to £30 per annum will be awarded. 
—For further particulars i. to the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle. 


Gases SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 3rd and 4th, 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OMERSET.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Walton Pines, Walton-by- — School stands (on Walton Cliff, 
commanding fine view of Channe: soil. and 
water supply. Playing fields in ®. of = Sound ies at moderate 
ames and physical drill a ult a oa delicate or backward 
boys.—Prospectus from P. HOSTE, 


PINGHAM SCHOOL. ie ne will be held 

on June 9, 10, and a. ba" for at least SEVEN OPEN 74 
SHIPS, viz.: Two or aS ye annum, and about four in 
amount from £60 to £30 per Ri. pply to the Head-Master, Rev. A RY 
W. McKENZIE—before June 2. 


E GOVERNORS OF THE BARRINGTON 

SOCIETY offer for competition at the end of a TWO SCHOLAR- 

of £25 each, tenable for three years at any sch approved by them. 

The “I 42 are open to the sons or orphans of Cl of the Church of 

Eaghad ia the iocese of Durham, and competitors must be not less than 14 

Bocisty, the co plications should be made to the SECRETARY, Barrington 

e Co , Durham, not later than May 20th. 

OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Examination 

for FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (£230) held in June. 

Also for Exhibitions, reducing inclusive fees (£62) to £50 per annum, for which 

erence is given to sons of clergy and medical men.—Apply G. H, 
ETON, M.A., Head-Master. 


Kae COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 





























Army Council. EXAMINATION for Foundationerships, Entrance 
ps, and Bursarships will be held June 24th-26th.—Apply before 


June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION, June $rd, 4th and 5th, Atleast NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not al in the Coll whether Senior or 
Junior Department, — yy JAMES O — SCHOLARSHIP 
ue per — =. preference for born, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. 2 ae —_ $e ey oy TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN ominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are Open for nest tern, Apply to the 
Ai, The College, Ch Cheltenham 
OYAL NAVY.— —Parents thinkin 
a profession for their sons can obtain 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Pu 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W 
TPORQu AY .—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only. 
=" rr sends. the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Oxford 


ee: COLLEGE.—For e information as regards Scholar- 





Navy as 


of the veya 
pavtionlers 








ship Examinations and Exhi ms reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
a ire be made yy Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHIN( » School House, Dover College, or the , The 


College dro pty 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
— School at pooteaate cath. Josep o8Gitien te Tread. Master's house in 
of construction will be o p Examination, 

Suly 8th.—D. E. NORTON, M. Head._-Mustor. 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 


ELEVEN SCHSL.AREESD will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
tion on June 19th and 20th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors. 


-_ *. eM 808 OO L. . 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 


Illustrated Prospectus—Apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 























A Boarding School, antes the ~~ — + of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years, ue (poue new above the Thames Vail ey. 
Head py Arona c. I, EVANS, A. Oxon. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE —y ry * 1913.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 5th and 6th, 1918, for Eleven or Twelve OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Seven i UNIOR PLATT of £30, and Four or Five (HOUSE) 
of £20, all tenabl e for open to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
Under we - conditions the Junior Platt and House we ©: are tenable 
over Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H KE, M.A., 
- aster. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst Hou 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee 
oy ys ee Sy - Sy SF 

obtained from oe Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. d 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-nir life for delicate boys. 

TAMMERING PERMANENTLY OURED. 

—Adults and boys taken in oasigense or as daily bt i Barn tus and 

testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford urt Man- 
sions, London, W. TC Estab. 1905. eat fo 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR boys. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
7S xford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
climate. Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NBSUCHATEL, 


SWITZERLAND, 


For Modern Languages. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 


meeteat COU RBS E S., 
SE SSRE ATION AS GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 
JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


of study in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
PHONETICS EVERY DAY, by certificated Professor. Choral singing. 
Hostel for Women Students. 


For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 
IEPPR. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA. Ph.D, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 






































a bet - tion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
placed with French fi Holiday pupils received.— 
y+ Fy BRITISH CHAPLAIN, , dA, 





UNICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Special facilities for 
modern languages without interruption of general education, Uni- 
versity and Army yo gy a ome £ delightful city. New 
buildings, excellent) Se ey nal facilities for winter and summer 
—Address, ea Dal, ITER, c/o ton 's, 148, Cannon Street, London, 
RAULEIN WINTER, late of Pension Winter, Inns- 
bruck, Claudiaplatz, has moved to Munich, and will be leased to 
receive friends and other visiters who wish to spend the winter in Munich. 
Young ladies will be chaperoned to theatres and concerts. Interviews can be 
arranged at 16 Wyndham Place, Bryanston Square. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 lds. (54 

will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, May 27th. Candidates must be under Boa 
September 2ist, 1913, Application Forms to be filled up and sent to th 

APTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before MAY 13th. For 

further iculars apply to Rev, BR. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School 


House, Durham. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 





NATION, June 3, 4,and 5. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of 212, 
for one year Tr to the boy who does best in Examination, Council Nomi- 
nations, £12 
obtain a Scho: 


r annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but to 
ip. For particulars apply to the Head-master or Secretary. 





ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 











Specialization in a eee Janguages, Masia, _ _ Art. Visite to places 
= en AF me Hot tok ce 3 "a3 py Out- 
erence. Swedish drill culars on appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, vile je _ sf. Seine. 

ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON — ies ERELL 


receive a few girls for ay Music, and Art. Several French — 
resident in the house for Gegverention, am rly Preueh opt 


Concerts and Galleries. Excep ‘onal Musical Training. French sputen 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and ea thiest 
near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennig.—Apply, Gus du Docteur 


lanche, Paris, 
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SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) poauetenate and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools r ded by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents v ould find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of c ) am pares and f culars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. en writing 

ate aes of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
e fees 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912, 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Teleph 5053 Central, 


DUCA TION. 
\j Parents or Guardirns desiring accurate information relative to the 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed culars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

















LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUDanw 
O Persons wishing to receive full value a pe UU GHE 


manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to provincial actual 

forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. : iw buyers. if 

Street, London, Est, 100 "years. a —Chiet Ofices, 63 Oxtord 

OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journali 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THR 

TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street Wo! 


A UTHORS experiencing difficulty in finding a publisher are 

invited to submit their MSS., upon either general or special subj ~ 
to the MUSEUM ARTS and LETTERS ASSOCIATION, 18 Bury Street Wet 
New authors accorded special ideration » W.C, 


pane nh na tem Kes 7 eae. 
H) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS ana others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, speci 
erected and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Evils 
| eggs M = and Gueker® i = yerming and Gardenia’ 
s wn enni: icke w. wa A . 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. voly GRISEWOOd, 
M\O0 THE INVESTING PUBLIO.—If you have any funds 
for investment, I am prepared to invest them for you in gilt edge First 
Mortgages on Farm and City property, bearing interest at from 6 per cent. ty 
ds cent. —— — . — is ——— Provincial Government, 
erence: any or Credit Agency in Cana Add : ” 
DANCEY, Barrister, Moose Jaw, Sask. Canada. utens SOCSUS & 
INTERESTS 


EVERSIONS and LIFE 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


pruBrtc HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, 
113 li d Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 



































See for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state z ils’ ages, localit ferred, and approximate 
school fees estred.— UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 

122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
* of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grerrarp. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Beaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


Sh ey TS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality. —Apply, SECRETARY, Gentral Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes ay Cavendish Square, W. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 

penne Sy se. Austria, Danube, Carpathians, Vienna, Budapest, 

ake Balaton, &c. Later: Holland, Tyrol (Dolomites), Grand Russian (Caucasus, 

Volga, Crimea, Capitals, &c.), Swiss, mch Castles, Spain.—Arranged and 
accomp. by Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park d, Wimbledon. 


qj 7498- 


CASTLE 
LINE. 























SOUTH AND EAST AFBICA, 
Borat Mam Route. 
From London and Southampton, 


WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 
MONTHLY FOR EAST AFBICA, 
via the Suez Canal. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agenvy : Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





DR. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD. 
5s. — RUSSIA, FINLAND, AND SWEDEN, 
leaving weekly. 

of? 16s.—SWISS TOURS. Short Sea Route. LUCERNE, 
GRINDELWALD, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, ITALIAN LAKES, 
PALACE HOTELS, HALF BATES, MONTANA and MURBEN, June; 

THREE QUARTER RATES, July and September. 

Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, lovely situa- 
tion, 800 feet above sea, close to moor, warm and shelte: position. 
‘Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 
required, Terms oe Sear. Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott, Ising- 
ton, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 


A 1, BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
sens in yhvacaa cst” TOE of BA Mae 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatio Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy ont Pee t return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


EFERENCE and RESEARCH work at British Museum 
undertaken. NOTES supplied on Literary, Political, Social, and other 
subjects for articles and speeches, &c. Moderate terms. MSS. TYPED 
pn and ex itiously from 8d. per 1,000 words. DUPLICATING. 
HAROLD JOHN N, 3 Langton Road, North Brixton, London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MONEY TO SPEND. —Gold 

ATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 

ECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best 
References, Capital and .-Couaties Bank. 























ORE 
Jewellery, W 
ANTIQUES, and PBE 
for parcels, or 


ST Sy Br FRASER “Ltd, Goldsmiths "{Deek 43), P 
. D. - B.. :R, - ui 3), i Street, 
Ipswich. Eutablished 1833, : ieemetinacns: 


regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d. 4s, 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 














— 








YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition), 
Roasted daily. Delicious flavour and aroma. 
BERRY or PURE GROUND, 3 Ibs. 4s. 6d. CARRIAGE PAID, 
Testimonials sent on application. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C, 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is made from purest 

materials, yy Unshrinkable, and gives lasting wear. Write for 

free patterns and buy direct from the makers at first cost. Garments sent oa 
approval.—Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 

ENNIS COURT BORDER NETS, good colour, especially 

prepared, with strong line attached to net at top and bottom; easy to 

erect or take away; will not rot, can be left out in all weathers; 25 yards by 

2 yards, 6s. 6d., by Fg 7s. 6d., by 4 yards, 9s. 6d.; any size made. 

Standards for same, 10 ft. high, 1s. each. Orders over 5s. carriage paid. List 
of Fancy Tents free.—H. J. GASSON, Net Works, Rye. 














ROTECT YOUR GARDENS from Frost and Birds. 
NETTING, good strong, stout, small mesh, will not rot—as supplied by 
me to the Royal Gardens—can be sent on approval. 100 yards by 1 yard, 4s., 
by 2 yards, 8s. Any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carriage ~ 
List and samples free. Commoner netting, 60 square yards for ls.—H. J, 
GASSON, The Net Works, Rye. 
APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Ausanr Memoriat), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patroy: H.M, Tue Kiva 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
211,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tux Eart or Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H, Hamitros. 


Gseeeas BRAMWELL BOOTH 
Earnestly asks for help for the work of 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


among the Poor and Needy. 1,384 Centres of Religious Work 
and 180 Branches of Social Work are established in the United 
Kingdom alone. Some 8,600 Poor are Housed Nightly, and 
Thousands of Men and Women are found work Daily. 

Help is needed for Men's Homes, Women’s Eomes, Girls’ 
Homes, Boys’ Homes, Homes for the Aged, Slum Settle- 
ments, Maternity and Sick Nurses, Maternity Hospitals, Land 
Colonies, Emigration Bureaux, Auti-Suicide Bureaux, Relief 
Efforts, Inebriates’ Homes, Evangelistic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Work, &c. 

Balance Sheets, Legacy Forms, and Annual Reports sent 
upon application to GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., to whom please 
make cheques payable. 

















RECEIVING INTEREST FROM 
CANADIAN INVESTMENTS ? 


Englishmen are emigrating in their thousands to Western Canada, and by 
their work earning dividends for English capital. We owe to our countrymen 
the duty of sending the Church to those new and isolated townships which are 
springing up enteey without Christian ministry unless this immense respou- 
sibility is recognized, 
The ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY and YORK say: 
«May we not appeal to you, as we should appeal to the landlord te 
help maintain Church and Clergy on his estate, to set aside a portioa 
of these receipts for the support of the Church in the coustry from 
which you get your money ? A few years hence the Church in Wes‘ern 
Canada will be standing on a firmer basis, and an appeal such as ours 
will no longer be needed to supplement the enduring efforts of those 
agencies.”’ 
The ARCHBISHOPS’ WESTERN CANADA FUND is already supporting 
33 clergy and about 30 lay workers. 
EXTENSION IS IMPERATIVE. ; 
CONTRIBUTIONS should be sent to the Secretary, Church House, Deau' & 


A™= YOU 








yacd, Westminster, 8,W, 
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Does Your 
Money earn 
Only 4°/, ? 


Four per cent. is not high earning capacity. Your 
capital should do better than that. Besides, is the 4 per 
cent. quite safe? And is the capital quite safe? 
Practically all “gilt-edged” securities have seriously 
depreciated during the past decade. There is 
searcely one which has not been affected adversely by 
the varied happenings of the last few years, 


Why not cut your loss on any such investments you 
have made? Dispose of your Consols, your Railway 
Stock, your doubtful Mines and Industrials. And put 
the money in a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity. 


6°/,, 8°/o, 10°/o, 20°/, with 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


You can buy the ordinary Annuity, guaranteeing you 
a fixed and regular income throughout your lifetime— 
the largest income possible, without risk, from the 
eapital at your disposal, Then there is the Joint Life 
Annuity to consider, giving certainty of income to two 
lives; also the Deferred Annuity securing a fixed income 
to commence some future date and bought either by one 
cash payment or by annual premiums terminating when 
the annuity becomes due. There are many variations of 
these classes of Annuities and many other forms worth 
investigation. ‘The Sun Life of Canada” is the Best 
Office for Annuities. It gives the greatest benefits, 
lowest rates, and unsurpassed security. It has assets of 
over £10,000,000 invested under Government supervision, 
and an undivided surplus over all liabilities of more than 
£1,000,000. 


If you have money to invest or invested, it will pay you to 
learn more about “‘ Sun Life of Canada” Annuities. 


SEND THIS FORM TO-DAY. 


Yo J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 
71 Canada House, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 
Please send me particulars, explanatory booklets, &c., of your 
various forms of Annuity Insurance. Inquirer should state age, 
particulars of annuity required, &c,, the communication being 
regarded as confidential, 


BO BR ccm 





The Best Nightcap 


Before retiring take a cup of the “‘ Attexsurrs” Dret, which induces restful 

and nourishes the system. Atfords an excellent light repast and is 
— i to all alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigestedform, Madeina minute by adding boiling water 


- Send 3d. stamps for large Sample. 
Of all Chemists. 1/6 & 3/- c tin. 
The “Aillenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Streot, London. 


~ ART GALLERIES AND EXHIBITIONS. __ 
ODERN DUTCH MASTERS. 


Now open, a Collection of Fifty-four Pictures, The 102nd Exhibition at the 
FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gorcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp ComMPANy, 
Dunedin ; 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; 
C. W. Riasy, Adclaide, 


H. Bart.ue 
and 


Simpson anp Wiuwiams, Christchurch ; 
Rh. Spreckury, Auckland; 


URIC ACIDANDHEALTH 


HOW THE GOUTY HABIT IS FORMED. 








It is now universally accepted as a definite fact that gouty 
suffering is directly due to the presence of an excess of uric acid 
in the system, and we are confronted with the startling knowled 
that this all-powerful agent for evil is naturally and constantly 
produced within the body, as an inevitable consequence of tho 
continual tissue changes taking place. 

“ How, then,” it may be asked, “‘ does any person escape gout ?” 
The answer is simply that the work of uric acid destruction and 
elimination by the liver and kidneys is an equally normal and 
regular process with its natural formation. So long as there is 
no over-formation and the liver and kidneys are perfectly sound 
and healthy, there is no retention of uric acid. 

Too often the retention of uric acid is ascribed to a weak or 
diseased condition of the liver and kidneys, resulting in deficient 
elimination, whereas by far the most frequent cause is over- 
formation of the dangerous substance. Indulgence in unsuitable, 
gout-provoking foods, sedentary habits or occupations, and a score 
of customs inseparable from modern conditicns of life, result in 
the production of uric acid in abnormal quantities, so that the 
liver and kidneys, perfectly healthy though they be, cannot 
destroy and expel the acid at the same rate as it is produced; and 
retention naturally follows. The same thing happens of course 
when the liver or kidneys become weakened or impaired, and so 
incapable of dealing adequately even with the normally formed 
quantity of uric acid. 

In either event the consequences are the same: the establish- 
ment of the gouty habit and the liability of falling a prey to a 
gouty attack at any moment. 


HARBINGERS OF GOUT. 

It will be news to many, opposed to experience as this fact 
may seem to be, that gout does not come on its victim unawares. 
Almost invariably heralds 9f its approach appear in the form of 
indigestion, liver torpidity, headache, flatulence, heartburn, and 
acidity. 

Then come “gouty twinges,” pains, aches, and stiffness in limbs 
and joints, irritation of the skin, general bodily discomfort or 
malaise, mental depression, and irritability of temper. These 
symptoms furnish clear evidence that impregnation of the 
system with uric acid is going on. 

In due time the uric acid, thrown out of the blood in the shape 
of sharp crystals, or solid stony concretions, works its way into 
the nooks and crannies of joints, the deposits growing larger and 
denser until the whole joint is embedded as it were in a mass of 
concrete ; enlargement, inflammation, and tenderness ensue, freo 
movement is impossible, whilst dull, grinding aches or sharp 
piercing pain soon afford constant warning of jthe presence of 
growing uratic deposits. This very prevalent form of gouty 
suffering is known as rheumatic, chalky, or chronic gout, or 
rheumatoid arthritis. Other varieties which space does not 
permit us to describe are gouty rheumatism and lumbago, 
sciatica, neuritis, kidney stone and gravel and gouty eczema. 


THE ONLY WAY OF RELIEF. 

So long as uric acid remains in the body so long is there danger 
of gout. Persistence in the use of Bishop’s Varalettes results in 
the last trace of uric acid being washed out of the body and the 
system consequently rendered gout free. Bishop’s Varalettes 
exert a neutralising action upon uric acid sufficiently strong and 
effective to convert the dense uratic deposits into a harmless 
soluble compound. Thus safely and efficiently is gouty suffering, 
even in its chronic forms, ended by Bishop’s Varalettes. 

It must be remembered that Bishop’s Varalettes are not a 
haphazard discovery. They are the result of many years’ pains- 
taking investigation into the character of uric acid and its most 
powerful solvents, and are made by an old-established firm of 
manufacturing chemists with the highest possible reputation. 
When you take Bishop’s Varalettes you are not experimenting 
with an unknown, unproven agent, but with a well-tried and 
reliable remedy that enjoys the confidence of the medical pro- 
fession, and is regarded as a sheet anchor by gouty sufferers. 

Bishop’s Varalettes not only relieve gouty suffering, but they 
are a successful preventive, as they speedily get rid of the uric 
acid as fast as it forms, and before it bas time to cause mischief. 


HOW TO CHOOSE AN ANTI-GOUT DIET. 

A great deal can be done in the way of keeping uric acid 
formation under control by judicious dieting. This does not by 
any means imply that one must become an ascctic, it only means 
that a selection of foods should be made that are free from uric 
acid forming elements. Sufficient variety remains to provide the 
most fastidious with a dainty, nourishing, and palatable dietary 
that will meet all the demands of a healthy appetite. 

Just what foods the gouty should avoid and what he may 
freely partake of will be found, set out in classified order, in a 
booklet published by Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists 
(established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, N.E. 

A copy will be sent post free on application to the solo 
manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes, as above. Please ask for 
Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at Is., 2s., and 5s, 





(25 days’ treatment); or may be had from the makers, 
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“The World is rich, yet poverty is everywhere.” 
For explanation of this paradox— 3d 


READ The White Man’s Problem. 
By AN OPTIMIST. 

Publishers: CARTWRIGHT & RATTRAY, Ltd., 

29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and 12 and 14 Brown Street, Manchester. 


Sidaseniiiens and Child Welfare, 
By J. BRETHERTON HADLEY. 


(Reprinted from ‘‘ The Child.”’) Post free from tho Author. 
Address: DUNELM, BROADWATER, WORTHING. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 


w. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 


Telephone: Mayfair £601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








—_——— 


Messrs. 











OOKS.—Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s. ; 
Design in Nature, by Dr.{Pettigrew, 3 vols. (£3 33. net), a bargain, 
18s. 6d.; Harper’ ak Old Inns of Old England, 2 vols., 2ls.; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, 3 vols., ; Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s. ; 
Burton’s. Arabian onichen 17 vols, illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English 
Glasses, £2 2s.; Jones’s Old English Goid Plate, 10s, 6d.; Wilson's Tales of 
the Borders, 3 quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, new, 21s. ; : Balzac’ s Droll Stories, 
with 425 designs by Gustave Dore, 2ls., scarce; Rackham's Grimm's 7 
Tales, Edit Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. ; 
Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola., £2 10s, Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright 5 Street, B’ham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Libraries Purchased. ~~ Gollections 
Purchased. Single Volumes purchased for immediate cash. Specially 
wanted: Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruickshank, Leech, 
Beardsley, Kate Greenaway, —— oe. & > monthly 1s, ‘parts by 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c. Books A. Symons, Gissing, 
Dowson, ware, & Shaw, ro Pater, &e. areere R’ 3 Great t Bookshop, Bisminghem. 

















CHURCH LADS BRIGADE. 
Patron.—His Masesty KING GEORGE V. 
Governor & Commandant.—Fiztp-Marsuat LORD GRENFELL, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER, HOTEL CECIL, 
THURSDAY, MAY 29th, 1913. 
Fistp-Marsnan LORD METHUEN, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
in the Chair. 


The Governing Body are making strenuots efforts to raise £5,000 to carry on 
the work of the Brigade and to help 12,000 lads to join the Summer Camps. 

Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. W. M. GEE, Headquarters, 
—_ House, Catherine Street, W.C., who will also gratefully acknowledge 
contributions, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the p and —~ 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora/a 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about _ 
adoption of Universai Military Training for Home Defence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 s. o| 

Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O | Members oe ne 

ae PAYMENTS, 
eve Associates, with Literature 
Members ? ? 0 and Journal 05 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


President - 





2s. 4 
w- WW 0 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 





Colonel W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


third Saturday in January and July. 
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drugs and palliatives. 


and passes them out of the system. 
action on any organ of the body. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 


Capsules, 2/- per box ; Lozenges, 1/14 per 


&@> Send this Coupon 


for Samples of five different 
forms in which Bragg’s Char- 
coal may be pleasantly 
administered. 



















(Address) 








Do not tamper with your delicate 
digestive organs by sceking relief in 
I know the action of drugs— 


before you can expect permanent relief. 


I advise you 


for that indigestion—flatulence— 
acidity—to take a daily dose of 


know it from years of experience—and I say emphati- 
cally that you must remove the cause of indigestion 


Bragg’s Charcoal absorbs the impurities set up in the 
process of digestion—effete gases and waste matter— 


It has no direct 


never assimilated—cannot harm you—and you will not 
find it necessary to increase the dose. 
Powder, 2/- and 
4|- per bottle; Biscuits, I|-, 2], and 4/- per tin; 


box. 


Unlike drugs, it is 











Ltd., 


London, W 
















H 




















J. 1, 
BRAGG, 


14 Wigmore oe 


Pleace send me Samples 


of Brage's Charcoal. 
close 3d. postage. 


POeETeCISTOOCIerr OC et eri i itt r tT rT 


I en- 


Pree eeEOOCIel iC teeter te terre Ter 
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and the secret of 





44. each, or 3/6 per dozen. 


everywhere. 


Quality—a quality inimitable. 
and extraordinary durability of the “‘ Koh-i-noor” 
will make you a constant user. 


In Pencildom the 


“KOH-I-NOOR’" 
is KING 


No need to ask why. Simply buy a ‘‘Koh-i-noor 
its greatness 


is revealed, 


The silken touch 


Try one to-day! 


In 17 degrees (and Copy- 


ing)—to suit every pencil purpose. 
Lists free from L. & C. Hardtmuth, Ltd., 
Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London. 


Of Stationers, &c., 













perfection 


measure. 


aim 


OTUS at a very high 
L standard of boot 
and have near! 


making 
reached the 


of handwork. For 


Write 


assuring the comfort and satis- 
faction of wearers, the 
system equals and often excels 
the old method of makin 


Lotus 


os to 
for cata ogus 


iHustrating all Lotus boots 
shoes for men and women, 


Letters: 
The Lotus Shoe 


Makers, Stafford. 


Te lephone: 


No, 6989 


London Wall 


Carefully selected leathers, splendidly made and delightful to wear. 








LOTUS 
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ROBUSTOR ; 
BURBERRY |Jisn= 

























Illustrated 

Catalogue Z 

& Patterns ; ) aieeaent coen 
of Burberry ee yment for any 
Materials t _ ual al ale 
Post Free v\Sj satisfaction. 








INSIST ON THE LABEL, AS THERE 
ARE IMITATIONS ON THE MARKET. 


“POROSKNIT” 


is guaranteed to fit you perfectly, 


and being made of non-irritant 
fabric, is found very comfortable to 
the skin; its open texture permits 
of thorough ventilation, thereby 
evaporating the hot perspiration 
first absorbed by the soft elastic 
“ Porosknit” fabrics. 
There is only one underwear that is 
* Porosknit.” If it hasn’t the Label 
shown in the illustration above, it is not 
** Porosknit.”” Someone is misleading you. 


Begin enjoying ‘“ Porosknit’ comfort 
to-d 


In sizes 34 in, to 42 in. Ask your Hosier 
or Outfitter, 


2/6 per Garment—all sizes. 
Long and Short | Knee and Ankle 
Sleeve Shirts Length Drawers 

If any difficulty in obtaining from your Outfitter, write— 

Sole Selling Agents for the Chalmers Knitting Co, 
A. MERCHANT & CO., 15 New Union Street, Moor Lane, 
London, E.C. 
WHO SUPPLY THE WHOLESALE. 


Globe“Weryicke 


Office Furniture. 


When you want a 
Filing Cabinet for 
filing away corre- 
spondence and other 
important docu- 
ments, or a Card 
Index System for 
keeping track of ac- 
counts, plans, calls 
due, reports of all 
kinds, costs, follow- 
up letters, etc., or a 
Roll Top Desk, or a Table, ora 
Revolving Chair, or an “ Elastic” 
Bookcase (built of Units, so that 
it can be extended vertically or 
horizontally), call at the Globe- 
Wernicke Showrooms, or send for 
Catalogue No, 54 O.F, 

The Filing Cabinet (illustrated) 
holds 15,000 papers with folders and guides. Note the 


Hl ft 
Nt 
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THE ROBUSTOR—a new Burberry Top- 
coat adapted for all occasions when a 
well-groomed appearance is equal in import- 
ance to protection against bad weather. Light- 
weight and comfortable, The Robustor has at 
the same time a strongly-marked individu- 
ality and smartness which appeal irresistibly 
to the man who aims at distinction. 


THE ROBUSTOR, made in choice examples hinged front, which allows the whole drawer to open like 
of Burberrys’ Weave-Proof coatings, is a book. Globe-Wernicke Furniture is high-grade and 
weatherproof and dust-proof, warming on thoroughly dependable, and it is very reasonable in price, 
chilly days, yet maintaining an equable Separate Catalogues are issued for each Department. 
temperature in close weather, Kindly mention this paper when writing. 

: a Packing Free.—Orders of £2 Carriage Paid 
THE ROBUSTOR, in dense yet self. to any Goods Station in the British Isles. 


ventilating and airylight Burberry cloths, 
keeps out cold and wind more effectively than 


: : : - or; Cc. o e 
an ordinary coat of double its weight, whilst fy | I Pee Feron aie Ce . 
its rainproof properties are unapproachable J e J Ove “Wer nicke 0. 
both for efficiency and for permanence, Ofice and Library Furnishers, 


BU RRYS Haymarket, 44 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; 
RBE LONDON; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.; 98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 


8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS~ and Provincial Agents. 
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To be Pablished next Thursday. 





THE NATION AND THE 


EMPIRE : 


being a 


collection of 


ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised In this Journal 
can be obtained at the ! t 


THe TIMES BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST ECOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 


Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, 
and Out-of-Print Books. 


Any of the following post free on request. 





t prices from 


First Editions, 


Catal f Newly Published Catal f 
eches and Addre — Bindings, suitable Tor jroeey 
pe sses, W an presentation 
, es ~ — Fy a of Boots in leadin 
nan an . ew Boo a oreign guage: 
Introduction, by the Rt. Hon. the} seivced prices. — Seiiieiat ar aes tes va 
Classified Catalogue of The Best | Boys and Girls. Becks 


Viscount MILNER, cc.s.,cc.mc 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


prices. 


10s. 6d. net. 





CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


10 ORANGE 6&T., W.C. 





Books on all subjects, at lowest cash 


Catalogue of Statione: i 
requisites, wens Libeary 


BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AN wacesasise CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
(Part: 


articulars on application.) 


Free delivery within United Kingdom of books to the value of 203, 
876 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Ww. 








DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





rINHE NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED, 
Established 1836, 
1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen: 1 Union Ter. 
Accumulated Funds, £7,991,753. 

The SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Company was 
held within their house in Aberdeen on Wednes- 
day, the 7th May, 1913, when the Directors’ Report 
was presented, 

The following is a summary of the report 
referred to :— 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
#£1,244,464, showing an increase of £1,489 in com- 
parison with those of the previous year, 

The LOSSES amounted to £659,788, or 53°0 per 
cent, of the premiums, 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £468,406, or 37°7 per cent. of the premiums, 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 
1,166 Policies were issued for new assurances, 
amounting in the aggregate to the sum of £476,160. 
‘These new assurances yielded annual premiums 
amounting _™ 1 516, and single premiums 
amounting t 

The TOTAL aco COME of the year from premiums 
was £290,379, and from interest £153,162 (less 
Income Tax). 

The CLAIMS amounted to £254, 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited, in the Life Accounts to 
10 per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 5 
per cent. of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £56,411 was 
received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole a of the Life Department now 
amount to £5,25 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year were £17,743 
in the Employers’ Liability Section, £6,284 in the 
Accident Section, and £20,990 in the General 
Section. 

The ef having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved: That the total amount to be distri- 
buted amon the Shareholders for the year 1912 
be £113,000, being interim dividend of 3s, per share 
(less Income Tax) and final dividend of 4s. per share 
(less Income Tax) and bonus of 1s. per share (less 
Income Tax). 

Lonpon BoarD oF | 
Colonel Robert ing , Rt. Hon. Frederick Huth 
H.Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. Jackson 
Lawrence E, Chalmers, | Cecil Lubbock, Esq. 
Esq. | Charles James ame, 

Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Esq. 
Alex.Heun Goschen, Esq. | Rt.Hon, i v.17 wm 
Henry Charles Hambro, G.C.B., G.C.M.G 

.| Rt. Hon. Sir Aigernon 


Sq. 
Wm, Egerton ees West, G.C.B 


3q. 
Srecretarnr—H. Gayford. 

Firs C. R. Jeffery, Home Superintendent, 
Derartment ( J.H.Dixon, Foreign Superintendent, 
Lire Derartment—H, Foot, Actuary. 
Accipest Derartuent—W. Trenam, Super- 
intendent. 

Generat MANAGER OF THE Comrany—H. E. Wilson. 
Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of 

the Company for the year 1912, may be obtained 

from any of the Company's offices or agencies. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND Cae rtniently 7 BY —_ 
or es it ransat c 
PACIFIC LINE 7 
ORITA (Tw. Sc.), 9,200 1 ok May 15. 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
P.8.N.C,, 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


London : 





MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. et Dum. 


Pure BOKDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Ca 
Para to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bo: 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 99 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital . 
Rese 





HEAD OFFICE: 71CORNHILL, London, E.O. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also mada, 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 











—————______... 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES, 





SCHWEITZER'’'S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to in 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work—but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


” 
“ The book has no dull pages one. rh 4 pornns one 
lor Papers. Reminiscences, Letters, and 
The Tay! the Life wy iiest Gon. Sir HERBERT TAYLOR, 
G.C.H., G.C.B., Private Secretary to King George IIT., Queen 
Charlotte, and King William IV. Arranged by ERNEST 
TAYLOR. With Portraits, &c. 8vo. 15s. net. 
“The most interesting and valuable book of its kind that has been published 
for many years. Here are plums of anecdote and interest.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
* Valuable and entertaining.” —The Times. 
* Most fascinating reading . . . innumerable are the interesting sidelights 
on men and manners of the time.” —The Broad Arrow. 
“Qn almost every page are to be found glimpses of great figures.” —Sunday 
Times. 





History and Historians in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By G. P. GOOCH, M.A. (Cantab). 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“There is probably no scholar in the world—there is certainly none in 
England—who is so fitted for this stupendous task as Mr. Gooch, The most 
distinguished pupil of Lord Acton, he has inherited from his master a 
Euro) outlook upon history, and seems equally at home in the scholastic 
traditions of Berlin and Gottingen, Munich and Leipsic, Paris, and his owa 
Cambridge. The erudition of this work is amazing.’’—New Statesman, 





The Real Democracy (First Essays of 
the Rota Club). By J. E. F. MANN, N. J. SIEVERS, 
and R. W. T. COX. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

*,* These Essays are a defence of the principle of Property as a determining 
factor in the Economic and Political Structure of the State. 


“The members of the Rota Club have produced a book of great suggestive- 
pessand value, Every social reformer will find in it novel and stimulating 


ideas,” —Globe. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR RALPH F.-PAYNE-GALLWEY, BT. 


High Pheasants in Theory and in 
actice. By SIR RALPH F.-PAYNE-GALLWEY, Br. 
With Diagrams. Small Crown 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 


“The book should prove valuable to all interested in such a subject, and is 
none the less welcome for being published at a date which will give readers 
ample time to digest its contents before the shooting season comes round 
again.” —Sporting Life. 
Levia Pondera: an Essay Book. By JOHN 


AYSCOUGH. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“It is extremely pleasant to recognize his fine culture, his large knowledge 
of men and manners, and his descriptive and criticalacumen. All that he has 











to is expressed with definiteness, precision, and admirable lucidity, for he 
bas the enviable gift of style which is always ready at his command.”"—Giasgow 
Herald, 








Introduction to the Study of Indian 
Music. By E. CLEMENTS, of the Indian Civil Service, 
8vo. 6s. net. [On Monday next 


The Philosophy of Faith: an Enquiry. 
By BERTRAM BREWSTER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“A defence of the anti-rationalistic and anti-materialistic ition marked 
by considerable ability and suggesting many considerations which may be of 
service to those who are seeking a firmer hold on belief in the unseen and in a 
rational and beneficent explanation of the universe.”"—The Times, 

In the Way of the Saints. By GERALDINE E. 
HODGSON, D.Litt., Lecturer in Education at the University 
of Bristol. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. [On Monday nezt, 

This volume is intended partly as an introduction to the popular subject 
ef Mysticism, an effort being made to indicate the nature of true Mysticism, 
and the method of studying it; partly to draw the attention of the younger 
members of the educational classes to the elements of some vital and pressing 
spiritual problems. 














Primary Artisan Education. by W. P. 
WELPTON, B.Se. Lecturer in Education and Master of 
Method in the University of Leeds. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

[On Monday nezt. 


The Village Labourer, 1760-1832. A 
Study in the Government of England before 
the Reform Bill. By J.L. HAMMOND and BARBARA 
HAMMOND. 8vo. Qs. net. [Second Impression. 


“We heartily commend this book to all students of economics and local 
government as a serious study of those times.’’"—Land Union Journal, 


The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
Century. By R. H. TAWNEY. With Reproductions of 
Plans (1590-1620). 8vo. 9s. net. 

“This vivid study of Sixteenth Century England is worthy to rank with 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s ‘ Village Labourer,’ and that is high praise.” —Daily 














News. 
Experiments in Industrial Organisation. 
y EDWARD CADBURY. With a Pretace by Professor 
W. J. Asuiey, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“ This is a book which every student of economics and every social reformer 
should read for himself.""—The University Extension Bulletin. 


Industrial Efficiency: A Comparative 
Study of Industrial Life in England, Ger- 
many and America. By ARTHUR SHADWELL, 
M.A.,M.D. 8vo. 6s. net. [Third Impression. 


Turrp Epition, wirH ADDITIONS. 


Unemployment: A Problem of Industry. 
By H. BEVERIDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of 
University College, Oxford; formerly Sub-Warden of ‘Toyn- 
bee Hall. 8vo. Qs. net. 


Lorigmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London E.C. 

















THE BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


Mr. John Lavery’s Picture of the Year, 
The Royal Family, at the Royal Academy 


A full account, profusely illustrated, of the brilliant career of 
the new Court painter, and of the principles and methods of hig 
art, will be found én :— 


JOHN LAVERY AND HIS WORK 


By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. With an Introduction by 
R. B. Cunnincuame Granam. Small Paper Edition, Crown 4to, 
With 12 Reproductions in Colour and 24 Collotypes. 10s. 6d. net, 
Large Paper Edition (strictly limited to 160 copies, of which only 
a few are now available) containing 20 Photogravure Plates, 
hand-printed in duplicate in black and sepia. £5 5s. net. 
| Prospectus Free. 
“ A well-produced monograph, adorned with admirable reproductions of his 


work in colours, in ‘ Rembrandtgravure,’ and in coliotype.”’— 
Westminster Gazette, 


Third Thousand. Uniform with the above. 


FRANK BRANGWYN AND HIS WORK 


By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. Illustrated with 20 Repro- 
ductions in Colour and 16 Collotype Reproductions of Etchings 
and Lithographs. The artist has also designed the cover for the 
volume. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 
“We welcome Mr. Shaw-Sparrow’s very comprehensive and excellent 
volume... . as we consider it to be a work that should be found in the 
library of every true lover of art.’’—Studio. 


Our First Line of Defence. 


THE BATTLESHIP. 


Being the Story of the Greatest Naval Weapon 
from the First a Line to Present-day 
eviathans, 

By WALTER WOOD, Author of “North Sea Fishers and 
Fighters,” &c. With 103 Illustrations including 8 Colour Plates 
by Franx H. Mason, R.B.A. Crown 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 

* Beautifully illustrated, this fine volume unfolds the story of the battleshig 
ina masterly manner... every phase of the wonderful evolution of the 


*Dreadnought’ story is set forth with an interest that grips.” 
—Hampshire Telegraph, 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By HERBERT CESCINSKY. With about 1,200 magnificent 
large Illustrations. In Three Volumes, each containing about 400 
pages, Royal 4to., half morocco gilt, each 31s. 6d. net. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS FREE. 


























“If some member of each old county family has the common sense to master 
these volumes, it will not only prevent old furniture of large value being 
scattered abroad for the vast enrichment of the dealers and the loss to the 


treasury of the house, but it will enable many a lady in country places to use'a 
profitable eye at local auctions where golden chances are still lost for a few 
shillings.’’—Hawtpane Macraut in The Academy. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ART. by I. G. SPEAR- 
ING. With nearly 500 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 
“Mr, Spearing ... puts together in a lucid and unpretentious manner the 
results of research into the earliest history of graphic art—his survey extend- 
ing from palwolithic cave paintings to the highest period of Greek art; the 
value of the book being much enhanced by a very copious and fine collection of 
illustrations,’’—Times, 


FLORAL SYMBOLISM OF THE GREAT 


MASTERS OF SACRED ART. by 
ELIZABETH HAIG. 20 Plates. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
“*Gives much useful information, and should _ a useful aid to the under- 
standing of the symbolism of Christian art.”—The Connoisseur, 


THE DRY-FLY MAN’S HANDBOOK. by 
F. M. HALFORD. Forty-four Plates and many other Illus, 
Edition de Luze, 100 copies, signed and numbered, £3 3s. net. 
Popular edition, 8vo, buckram. 21s, net. 

CHILDREN’S PLAY: And its Place in Edueation. 
With an Appendix on the Montessori Method. By WALTER 
WOOD, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

IN THE GARDEN OF CHILDHOOD: An 
Anthology in Prose and Verse for Child-lovers. By EDITI 
IVOR-PARRY. With a Foreword by KATHARINE 
TYNAN. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. Gd. net. 
Presentation Edition, with “Journal” and “Charts” for use 


of Parents, limp leather, boxed, 5s. net. 
This Antholozy is particularly representative of modern writers, including 
Swinburne, Stevenson, J. M. Barrie, Mr. Belloc, “Q,” the Author of 
** Letters to My Son,” and others. 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By the Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, 
D.D., Exeter College, Oxon, Author of “Sonnets, Songs, and 
Ballads.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

*.* Spring List of New Publications free on application. 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, LIMITED, and 


KECAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED, 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C, 
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Now Ready. A New Work by the Author of 


“THE HOUSE OF QUIET.” 
‘‘*THE THREAD OF GOLD.” 


JOYOUS GARD 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


3/6 net. 


Joyous Gard was the Castle of Sir Launce- 
lot in.the Morte d'Arthur, into which he retired in 
the intervais of war and business, for rest and 
mirth. In the book called by this name the 
author pleads that many men and women could 
make for themselves a stronghold of the mind 
where they could follow according to their 
desire the track ofthings beautiful, intellectual, 
and spiritual, not from a sense of duty but for 
recreation and enjoyment, as a respite from 
daily work and trivial cares. Mr. Benson 
works the subject out in some detail, and 
makes many practical suggestions. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—=—= 


NOW_READY 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON, author of ‘‘Mr. Froude and Carlyle.” 
With Preface by Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D. 


THE 
TRUTH ABOUT 
CARLYLE 


At all Libraries and Bookshops. is. 6d. net. Post paid, is. 9d- 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW: 

**Mr. Wilson’s book is certainly closely reasoned, very judiciously 

put and admirably argued, and on the whole we are inclined to 

think that his vindication ef Carlyle is justified.” 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS 
Aunt Olive in Bohemia 


By Leslie Moore, author of “The Cloak of Con- 

vention,” &c. 6s. The Standard says: “‘Is in every 

yer See + « « the author is to be congratu- 
ted.” 


The House of Rennel 


By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, —e of “Denis Trench,” 
** Charles the Great,” &o. The Evening Standard 
“A very pleasant and Palamaies story.” 











says: 


-_ 
The Price of Stephen Bonynge 
By Margaret Legge, author of “‘A Semi-Detached 
arriage.”” 6s. The Field says: ‘A book one would 
gladly read ,more than once, an unusual tribute to be 
able to pay.” 


Nevertheless 


By Tsabel Smith, author of “ The Jewel House,” 

“ Mated,” &c. 6s. The Times says: ‘‘The best story 
this author, who always writes with care, has so far 
given us,’ 


Intercepted Letters 


By Ian D. Colvin. Ready shortly. 1s, vet. Brilliant 
politionl satire in verse. 





LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., BROOKE ST., | Ec. 





The NELSON LIBRARIES 


New Volumes Just Ready. 


LEAVES FROM an INSPECTOR’S 
LOG BOOK. Dr. JOHN KERB. is. net 
THE PURSUIT OF Mr. FAVIEL, 
R. E. VERNEDE. 74d. net 


COLLECTION NELSON (FRENCH) 
AVENTURES de M. PICKWICK, 
Tomes 1 & 2. CHARLES DICKENS. 1s, each net 
JACQUOU LE CROQUANT. 
EUGENE LE ROY. 4s, net 
TORQUEMADA: Les Jumeaux, 
VICTOR HUGO. sg, net 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 



















Par VICTOR HUGO. is, net 
If you want a good story for 
Whitsuntide Holiday reading get 
’ NELSON 


LAST CASE 


By E. C. BENTLEY 


“The Best Detective Story of the Century.” 
—Mr. Lewis Hinp in the Daily Chronicle 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 





SOLD OUT. 
NOW READY. 


FIRST EDITION. 10,000 copies. 
SECOND EDITION. 5,000 copies. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 


CONTENTS MAY 1913 
Episodes of the Month 


The Great Marconi 
Niystery : 


Prefatory 
I. “Rumours” 
II, Coalition Bombardiers 
III. A Near Shave 
IV. The Action against “Le Matin” 
V. Divergent Plaintiffs 
VI. Coalition Volte-face 
VII. “Moral Turpitude” 
VIII. A Solid Cabinet 
IX. Back to the Marconi Committeso 
X. A Mystery within a Mystery 
XI. Ministers at last 
XII. Cross-examining a Cross-examiner 
XIII. Another Revelation 
XIV. Gambling or Investment? 
XV. Mr. Lloyd George at bay 
XVI. “Well, Sir, I have done.” 
Appendix 


By L. J. MAXSE 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
May be obtained from any Railway Bookstall or Bookseller 








23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.Wi. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST 





Just PUBLISHED. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A NEW BIOGRAPHY OF JANE AUSTEN 
by two members of her family. 


Jane Austen . Her Life and Letters. 


A Family Record. 


By WILLIAM AUSTEN-LEIGH, Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, and RICHARD ARTHUR AUSTEN-LEIGH. 
Sunpay Tuaes.— A model biography in its way and as the 
work of relatives may claim to be authoritative and exhaustive.” 
Liverroot. Dairy Post.—“ Apart from the interest of its 
subject, it has much to commend it. A thoroughly interesting 

and most informative biography.” 





Halfpenny Alley. 
By MARJORY HARDCASTLE. With a Frontispiece by 
Lapy Sraney and an Introduction by ALEXANDER Parerson, 
Author of “ Across the Bridges.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Norrivenam Guarp1aAn.—“ Shows the life of the poor in no 
sensational aspect, but in a very natural and very human light. 

The author has a happy gift of sympathetic description.” 








The Adventures of a 
Newspaper Man. 


By FRANK DILNOT, Author of “The Old Order Changeth.” 
Large Post 8vo. 6s. net. [Now Ready. 








NEW 6s. FICTION 


British Weexty.—“ One of the most popular books of 
the Spring.” 


The Mating of Lydia. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. With 4 Illustrations by 
Cuarites E. Brock. 





Sranpagp.—“ As chronicler of country house life Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has only Mr. Galsworthy for rival.” 

Oxrorp CxHronictz.—“From ‘The Mating of Lydia’ much 
may be drawn; primarily it draws delight.” 

Giosr.—* A clever and absorbing story, graced by brilliant and 
picturesque glimpses of Cumberland scenery. This singularly 
able and thoughtful novelist.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE AUTHORS OF 
“IF YOUTH BUT KNEW,” &ec, 


Chance the Piper. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of “Love 
Gilds the Scene,” &c. 

Liverpoot Dairy Post.—* All the stories contained in this 
book are of exceptional merit, and display Mr. and Mrs. Castle at 
their very best. ‘The reader is impelled to read on and on, and 
will find it difficult to set the book aside until the last page has 
been turned.” 

Sunpay Times.—“ Admirably written, dexterously constructed, 
provided with original and picturesque situations, the nine short 
stories make an irresistible appeal. There is romance, suspense, 
and a real thrill in most of them.” 


MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Michael Ferrys. 


By MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (Lavy Currrorp) 
Author of “ Peter's Mother,” “ Master Christopher,” &c. 
Times.—* Mrs. Henry De La Pasture’s novels always have an 
engaging charm about them which is partly due to the environ- 
ment, and partly to her sense of delicate humour.” 
Dairy Mait.—* Lady Clifford has contrived an original plot. 
The novel must bo read in order to capture its singular and 
elusive charm,” 


The Dominant Race. 


By W. H. ADAMS, Late District Commissioner, Gold Coast 
Colony. [Just out. 





London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterioo Place, S.W. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


Life of Octavia Hill as Told in 
Her Letters. Edited by C. EDMUND MAURICE, 
Tliustrated. 8vo. 16s. net. 

Tur Aruenxum.—* This account of Miss Hill's long, active, and useful life, 
pe incidentally, of the movements with which she was associated, is very 
welcome. 


A Small Boy and others. 
JAMES. With Frontispiece. 8vo, 12s. net. 


Tus Srecrator,—‘ We have but dipped into this delightful volume, and as 
regards the points that have been noticed there is not one to which we might 
not have found a companion merely by going a page or two forward or back- 
ward. We do not know that we can say anything better calculated to 
recommend ‘A Small Boy and Others’ to every reader who is interested in the 
intellectual development of a great novelist.” 


NEW EDITION WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 


Labrador: The Country and the 
People. By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, C.M.G., and 
others. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


SECOND EDITION, 
A History of Cavalry from the 
Earliest imes. With Lessons for the 
Future. By COLONEL GEORGE '. DENISON. Second 


Edition. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ART AND LITERATURE. 
VOL. IIl.—_COMPLETING THE WORK. 


The Engraved Work of J. M. W. 


Turner, R.A. sy w. G. RAWLINSON, Author of 
“Turner’s Liber Studiorum, a Description and a Catalogue.” 
Vol. Il. Line Engravings on Steel—Mezzotints—Aquatints 
Plain and Coloured—Lithographs and Chromo-Lithographs. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 20s.net. On hand-made paper. Super 
royal 8vo, 30s. net. 


Tre Giose.—" The book contains, besides the descriptions and particulars 
of the known engravings of Turner, details of the chromo-lithographs, The 
whole work is one of exceptional interest and value.” 


*,* Previously published:—Vol. I. Line Engravings on Copper, 
1794-1839. With Portrait. 8vo. 203, net, On hand-mado 
paper, super royal 8vo, 303. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


Lore of Proserpine. by MAuRIcE HEW- 
LETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Tus Tiwes.—" Mr, Hewlett’s new volume is sure of a ripe and enthusiastic 
welcome. . Quite clearly Mr, Hewlett’s story of his childhood reveals a 
nature as distinct from the ordinary as chalk is from cheese,” 


Works of Sir Gilbert Parker. 


Imperial Edition, with a General Introduction to the Edition 
asa whole, and a special one to each volume. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces. In 18 vols. 8vo, 8s. 6d, net each. 
Vol. I.—PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Vol. Il.—A ROMANY 
OF THE SNOWS. Vol. IIL—NORTHERN LIGHTS, 
*,* Prospectus post free on application, 


By HENRY 





Third Impression, 


Gitanjali (Song Offerings). 3, 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE, A Collection of Prose Trans- 
lations made by the Author from the original Bengali. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, net, 

Tue Scorsman.—‘ The verses here translated will move in all lovers of 
poetry the desire to know more of their gifted author.” 


Dante, Goethe’s Faust, and other 
Lectures. By HERBERT BARING GARROD, M.A, 
Edited by LUCY F. GARROD. With an Introductory 
Memoir by GEOFFREY GARROD, Extra crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

THE TUDOR SHAKESPEARE. NEW VOLS. 


Titus Andronicus. Edited by E. E. STOLL, 


Ph.D. Pott 8vo. Is. net. 
Pericles. Edited by C. A. SMITH, Ph.D. Pott 8vo, 


ls. net. 


FICTION. 
Father Ralph. sy Geratp o’ponovan. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tux Tives.—‘It is a novel with a purpose, and it is written in deadly 
earnest and with extraordinarily intimate knowledge ; but, quite apart from 
its criticism of the existing religious situation in Ireland, it is a penetrating 
study of character... the ability and knowledge with which it is written 
must give it a wide and powerful influence.” 








AGRICULTURE. 


Farm Management. By G. F. WARREN, 
Ph.D., Professor of Farm Management, New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d, net. [Rural Text-Book Series, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[May 10, 1913, 





SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge 
GOD AND THE UNIVERSE. 


A Physical Basis for Religion and Ethics. By G. W. 
TUNZELMANN, B.Sc., Member of the Institution of Electri- 
cal Engineers, formerly Professor of Physics and Astronomy 
at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 4s. 


RADIUM and RADIO-ACTIVITY. 
(“Romance of Science Series.”) By A. T. CAMERON, M.A., 
B.Sc. With numerous Diagrams, Small post 8vo, cloth 


boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Anyone who wishes to have a summary of the present state of knowledge 
on this subject cannot do better than obtain a copy.’’—Knowledge. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH IN ITS 
BEARING ON NATIONAL WELFARE. §Incor- 
porating a Lecture delivered by Dr. EMIL FISCHER in 
Berlin, January 11,1910. (“ Romance of Science Series.”) 


Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 
“Serves to give the general reader an admirable view of the importance of 
progress in chemical science,’’—Nature. 


WAVES AND RIPPLES 
WATER, AIR, AND AZTHER. Christmas Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain by J. A. 
FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Second Issue, Revised. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 

By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S. Thirty-third 
Edition. Entirely revised by G.S, BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
Professor of Botany in the City of London College. With 
Portrait and Memoir of Author. Numerous Black and White 
Illustrations, also 64 Coloured Plates. (The Artist, Gracu 
Layton, obtained the Silver Flora Medal of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society for the Drawings.) Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. net. 


THE FOREST TREES OF 
BRITAIN. By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S, 
Tenth Edition. Revised by G. S. BOULGER, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
With 16 Coloured Plates, taken direct from Nature by Photo- 
graphy, giving the Natural Colours, and numerous other 
Illustzations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN 
THEIR NATURAL COLOURS AND FORM. 
Text by Proressorn HENSLOW. With over 200 Coloured 
Illustrations. (The Artist, Gracz Larron, obtained the 
Silver Flora Medal of the Royal Horticultural Society for 
these Drawings.) Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. net. 

The spesial merit of these Illustrations is their being true to 

Nature in colour, and as near as possible in size. 


THE PROCESS OF THE YEAR. 
Notes on the succession of Plant and Animal life. By 
HENRY HILTON BROWN, F.E.S. Crown 8vo. With 
numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. 
By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


WHERE TO FIND FERNS. 


By FRANCIS @. HEATH. With numerous Woodcuts. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

BIRDS (a Chapter on): RARE 
BRITISH VISITORS. By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, 
LL.D., F.L.8. With eighteen beautifully Coloured Plates. 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SKETCH BOOK OF BRITISH 
BIRDS. By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.LS. 
With Coloured Illustrations by A. F.and C. Lypon. Crown 
4to, cloth boards, 14s. 

- Deals with all the Genera of all Birds, indigenous or otherwise, 

found in these Islands. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS. 
Described and illustrated with 20 Coloured Plates by A. F. 
LYDON. 4to, cloth boards, 5s. 








The S.P.C.K. has arranged for the Sale of recent Standard 
Books of all Publishers, and has set apart a Showroom in 
Northumberland Avenue where these books can been seen. A 
visit will convince clients of S.P.C.K. that nowhere else perhaps 
can such a carefully selected collection of important books be 
seen. A similar display is made at the S.P.C.K. Depot in the 
City and Brighton. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR 
ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., GO.LE., Hon. D.C.L 
(Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.). By the Right Hon, 
Sir MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1, K.C.LE, 


16s. net. 


** The writer’s chief task has been to show Lyall himself . . . and this he 
achieves with very considerable success.”""—Times, 


“Tf our readers want a good book about India, a book of literary charm and 
with the connecting thread of an alert and fascinating personality i 
through it, let me advise them to get Sir Mortimer Durand’s Life of Sur 
Alfred Lyall,” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE LIFE OF A REGIMENTAL 
OFFICER DURING THE GREAT WAR, 1793- 
1815. Compiled from the Correspondence of Colonej 
SAMUEL RICE, C.B., K.H., 5ist Light Infantry, and 
from other sources. By Lieut.-Col. A. F. MOCKLER. 
FERRYMAN, Author of “Annals of Sandhurst,” “Lads of 
the Light Division,” &c. 10s. 6d. net. 

** We congratulate Colonel Mockler-Ferryman on his book.”—Athenzum, 
“ This very fascinating book."’— World. 
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Dramatic Episodes of Life and Looe in Indi 
SUNIA 
SUNIA 
SUNIA 


By MAUD DIVER, 
Author of “Captain Desmond,” &c. 6s. 


“The best sketches of life in the Great Peninsula that we have... . Miss 
Diver is a very good second to Mr. Rudyard Kipling in the short story of 
Indian life.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. ,3,, 
St. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “Saints, Sinners, and the 


Usual People,” &c. 6s. 


“The real thing.’’—Athenzum, 

** Abundant humour and craftsmanship of the best.""—Pall Mall Gazette, 

*... More than all there is the rarely dimmed light of laughter, gay, 
ironic, well-bred, which keeps every story sparkling with life.’’—The Times, 


WILLIE IN THE ISLE OF MAN (AND 


AFTER). By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of “The 


Career of Kembole.” 6s. 


* An air of subdued gaiety breathes from every page.’’—Scotsman, 
“ Very cleverly written.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“A bright, clever piece of work . . . should give pleasure to many readers.” 
—Athenzum, 
TOM, VRON. by E. M. SNEYD KYNNERSLEY, 


Author of “ H.M.L,” “A Snail’s Wooing,” &c. 6s. 


THE ALIAS. By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of 
“ Kapak,” “Monsieur Carnifux.” 6s. 
«“ A thoroughly readable and exciting story.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Really excellent.”"— World, 


aD 





“A tremendously popular success.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
**RADIANTLY GAY.” **BREATHLESSLY ADVENTUROUS.” 


THE GAY ADVENTURE 


**ROLLICKING INGENUITY.” ** EXUBERANT FANCY.” 
THE GAY ADVENTURE. By RICHARD BIRD. 6s. 
“One of the gayest books of the eoased.*—Deily Telegraph, 
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